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PREFACE. 


Now many years ago an event occurred which 
has not yet been, and probably never will be, 
entirely forgotten. A gentleman of good repute, 
named Mr, Samuel Ireland, showed to several 
of his friends a number of papers, some of 
them bearing the signature of William Shak- 
speare, and all of them purporting to be from 
the hand of the great poet. The first of these 
was a deed from William Shakspeare and John 
Heminge, to Michael Fraser, and Elizabeth, 
his wife. It was written on parchment in the 
hand of the reign of James I., and the name, 
William Shakspeare, bore a very great resem- 
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blance to the signature attached to the poet’s will 
in Doctors Commons. To the deed were affixed 
two seals, evidently of ancient date, attached 
by strips of parchment, as was common in the 
reign of James. Nobody seemed to doubt the 
genuineness of the deed; and, as the source 
from which it was obtained was kept secret, 
many persons imagined that upon farther ex- 
amination, documents of still greater value 
might be obtained. 

The production of this deed was very speedily 
followed by the appearance ofa confession of faith, 
purporting to be altogether in Shakspeare’s own 
hand writing. This—notwithstanding some turns 
of expression which ought to have shown any 
person, well versed in the literature of the period 
towhich the document was attributed, that it was 
not of Shakspeare’s age—obtained credit with 
the public in general ; and many learned persons 
grew marvellously enthusiastic in commenda- 
tion of this newly discovered production of the 
great dramatist’s pen. Curiosity was naturally 


excited as to the discovery ; and Mr. Ireland 
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informed his friends that the papers had been 
brought to him by his son, William Henry 
Ireland, then an articled clerk in the office of a 
conveyancer. The young gentleman was ques- 
tioned by several persons, amongst others, by 
Wharton and Doctor Parr,as to how he became 
possessed of these papers,and whence they came. 
He told a plausible though not altogether proba- 
ble story, of his having been permitted by a 
gentleman of fortuneand station, to searcha large 
collection of old papers, which had descended 
to him from his ancestors. The gentleman had 
given him leave, he said, to take from them 
any he might think curious, upon the express 
condition of his concealing the name of the 
donor. Persons willing to be convinced, are 
very easily persuaded; and no doubt seems to 
have been entertained, at first, as to the truth 
of the statement. But the papers multiplied. 
The storehouse from which they were taken 
seemed inexhaustible, as indeed it was. [Let- 
ters, receipts, agreements, were produced; and 
many men of great sagacity and reading, were 
B 2 
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deceived, although circumstances happened 
every day which might well have betrayed 
the forgery. One of these circumstances was 
the discovery of a genuine deed of John 
Heminge, the signature of which was to- 
tally different from that of the fabricated in- 
strument; but this danger was got over by 
a specious tale, which accounted for the dif- 
ference; and so adroit was the fabricator of these 
documents, that he carried in his memory the 
signature of the real John Heminge, with such 
accuracy, as to be able to produce almost a 
fac-simile a few hours afterwards. 
Nevertheless, some people began to doubt, 
though others were strenuous in their belief; and 
a multitude signed a certificate, affirming the 
conviction of the subscribers that the documents 
were authentic. The matter went farther still how- 
ever. A new manuscript of King Lear was said to 
be discovered, in many points similar to the first 
folio edition of 1623, and in others to the quarto 
of 1608, but differing considerably from either. 


A good many passages were omitted, which in 
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themselves were not much to the honour of 
Shakspeare’s good taste; and some lines were 
added, one or two of which are tolerable. 
but the greater part of which could not have 


been written by Shakspeare. For instance :— 


“Thanks, ir, but I go to that unknown land, &c.”’ 
And again, 
‘* Kent lived most true. Kent dies most like a man, &c.”’ 


Who that knows anything of Shakspeare’s 
versification could ever suppose that such lines 
were his? The copy of Lear was succeeded by 
a copy of a few pages of Hamlet, differing in 
some degree from the printed copies; and per- 
haps, the very fact of the manuscript being 
incomplete, tended to convince people of the 
genuineness of the whole mass of papers pro- 
duced ; for it was natural that people should ask, 
“Why should a person who could fabricate so 
many documents leave one play unfinished ?” 
But there was a still higher game to be played. 


Many a fool has altered Shakspeare ; but few, 
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if any, have dared to pass off an entire play 
of their own for his. At length, a play, written 
on old paper, in a quaint old hand, and _bear- 
ing every appearance of antiquity, even to the 
colour of the ink and the jug water-mark was 
produced, under the name of Vortigern and 
Rowena. It certainly contained some bold and 
powerful writing. Old expressions, and Shak- 
sperian turns were scattered in abundance ; and 
the work was by no means destitute of general 
poetical merit ; but at the same time it required 
a very great stretch of the believing faculty 
to suppose that the play was Shakspeare’s. A 
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great muititude however, were fully convinced. 
Sheridan agreed to play the piece at Drury 
Lane, and to give three hundred pounds for the 
privilege, besides dividing the profits of a certain 
number of nights. Linley composed the music 
for the songs; and Sir James Bland Burgess 
wrote the prologue. But the play was badly 
east; for, although John Kemble performed 
the part of Vortigern, he was no believer in 


the genuineness of the play, and did not do his 
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best to make it successful. Mrs. Siddons re- 
fused a part; and some of the tragie charac- 
ters were assigned to comic performers. The 
theatre, in fact, was divided into two cabals : 
and by this time so was the public. 
Theallegory of the fly on the dome of St. Paul’s 
is especially applicable to criticism. The most 
minute and trivial minds are best fitted to detect 
errors, and are almost sure of applause in point- 
ing them out; for the gracious world in which 
we live, generally finds amusement or consola- 
tion in the follies and faults of others. Mr. 
Malone, a man of very narrow scope, a minute 
critic, and a frivolous commentator, was one 
of the unbelievers ; and he took upon himself 
the task of proving that the pretended Shak- 
speare papers were mere forgeries. This was 
just and right. He believed them to be forged : 
they were forged; and if he could prove it 
he had every title to do so. But he is said to 
have done more, and to have suffered his in- 
dignation to lead him into very improper steps, 


in order to prejudice the public mind. He 
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had promised a volume to prove that the Shak- 
speare papers were forgeries ; but the play was 
ready for performance before his volume was 
ready to appear. In these circumstances he is 
said to have circulated hand-bills, even at the 
doors of the theatre, denouncing the play as a 
forgery, and to have formed a party both be- 
fore and behind the scenes. This was very 
unworthy. The play was about to be per- 
formed. The public were ready to judge and 
capable of so doing ; why not let them judge for 
themselves? However such was not the case, 
and the play was condemned. Shouts and bel- 
lowings broke forth, not at the prosaic and 
inferior parts of the work, of which there were 
many, but at some very excellent passages, of 
which there were not a few, showing clearly 
that the condemnation was pre-arranged. As 
an example of one of these passages which 
called forth the most outrageous disapprobation, 
I may give the following : 


“QO sov’reign Death 
Who hast for thy domain this world immense, 


Church-yards and charnel houses are thy haunts, 
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And hospitals thy sumptuous palaces ; 
And when thou would’st be merry, thou dost choose 
The gaudy chamber of a dying king.” 

It required little discrimination to discern 
that these lines were not Shakspeare’s ; but I 
believe much worse have been attributed to 
him often, which were no more his than these : 
and certainly they afforded no plea for such 
violent disapprobation. Another play was after- 
wards produced, called Henry II., which was 
remarkably superior to Vortigern, and con- 
tained several passages of very great beauty, 
from which I will venture to give a part of 
Henry’s description of his early life: 

“My spring of youth within a camp was spent : 

There have I sat upon a soldier’s knee ; 


Whilst round my neck was twined a giant arm. 


* * * * * * 


There *twas I learnt the soldier’s untun’d song, 
The morning’s onset, and the bloody ’fray. 

Here cours’d the bristly man’d and foaming steed, 
With fire-spitting eyes and trampling hoof ; 

Upon whose back bestrode an English knight. 
Unnumber’d were the youths of France he slew, 


Of Bourbon’s sons or Orleans’ proud heirs. 
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How many pedigrees and cotes d’armures 

Beneath his mighty arm were blotted out ! 

Whil’st smoking from their horses’ flanks ran down 
The blood of all their proud nobility. 

Then would he tell how long the fight did last,— 
From six i’the morn till ev’ning clocks toll’d eight ; 
How then they bore from off the blood-stain’d field 
Their clay-cold fathers, brothers, countrymen.— 
Here would he pause awhile, 

Till I with childish innocence look’d up, 

And bade him to go on.—But, oh the sight ! 
Turn’d upwards, was his glittering ‘eye, 

Whilst the big tears from off his rugged chin 
Rain’d down upon my young and beardless face. 

I would have chid his silence, but could not ; 

For if such sturdy hearts as his could melt, 


Why, then methought there must be cause indeed.” 


And again, a speech of Becket’s :— 


“The dying man that can thus sweetly sleep 

Must wear a soul within his outward flesh 

That knows no sin.—How gently heaves his breast, 
All cover’d with the silky snow-white beard ! 

He smiles, as if an angel kiss’d his lips, 

And whisper’d him of joys that were to come. 
Sweet soul! thou hast an everlasting seat, 

A throne in Heav’n above.— Could men but look, 
And see a sight like this, they were all blest: 


Sin would grow out of date and be forgot.” 
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That there were very many faults in Henry 
IT. as well as in Vortigern is not to be denied: 
but still the latter was a great improvement on 
the former, and there were passages in it of so 
much excellence that the fraud of attempting 
to pass it for a work of Shakspeare’s might have 
been more successful had not Vortigern pre- 
viously appeared. Before Henry IL. however 
saw the light, the opinion, that the whole 
Shakspeare papers were forgeries, had gained a 


very strong hold upon the publie mind. 


People embarked on the two opposite sides of 


the question with all the animosity of a reli- 
gious dispute; and an immensity of bad, anda 
small portion of good criticism was exerted 
upon the subject. If the question could not 
have been actually settled, it might have been 
greatly cleared by bringing forth evidence to 
show whence the papers came and how they 
had been procured. The absence of that evi- 
dence, and the tale told to account for its 
absence, created greater suspicion day by day. 


N obody however fixed for one moment upon. 
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the real author of the forgeries with the ex- 
ception of one person, who accidentally dis- 
covered the secret, and bound himself in the 
most solemn manner not to divulge it. The 
most painful doubts floated over the character 
of Mr. Samuel Ireland, a very respectable and 
excellent man. He was attacked in public 
and taunted in private; and, as he had first 
given the papers to the world; and as he would 
not, because he could not, tell whence they 
came, many even of his friends began to think 
that the accusations levelled at him must have 
some foundation. All he could do was to 
apply to his son, to relieve him from the load 
of opprobrium under which he laboured by 
publicly stating the name of the person from 
whom he had received the Shakspeare papers. 
The young man remained silent however ; 
alleging, that he had bound himself not to 
give the information required ; that before any 
steps were taken for the publication of the 
papers he had told his father of the condition 


upon which he had obtained them; and that 
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therefore he was not now to be blamed for refus- 
ing to violate his word. The matter became very 
serious; the health, happiness and reputation 
of the elder Mr. Ireland were greatly affected; 
and a committee was appointed to examine 
into the facts of the case, in order to clear Mr. 
Ireland’s character. Before that committee 
William Henry Ireland was examined more 
than once, and every persuasion was employed 
by several of the gentlemen present to induce 
him to reveal the name of the friend from 
whom he had received the documents. He 
steadily refused however, upon the plea before 
advanced ; and no one ever dreamed that he 
himself could be the fabricator. Most serious 
dissentions then arose between him and _ his 
father; and at length, perceiving that the 
health and happiness of a very kind and ex- 
cellent parent were at stake, he agreed to make 
some communication to Mr. Albany Wallis, 
a lawyer of considerable repute, and an old 
friend of his family. To that gentleman, it 


would seem, the whole story of the forgery 
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was at length told; and he endeavoured— 
perhaps judiciously, perhaps not—to quiet the 
public mind and let the matter die away with- 
out exposing the real offender. Mr. Samuel 
Ireland however would not be satisfied, and 
urged his son so vehemently—not to reveal 
the name of the fabricator; for that the pa- 
pers were forgeries never entered into the 
worthy gentleman’s belief—but to bring’ for- 
ward every proof he possessed of their authen- 
ticity. This was carried so far, that the young 
man quitted his father’s roof, and shortly after 
wrote a letter to his father, acknowledging that 
he had forged all the documents, and written 
all the poems with his own hand. Mr. Samuel 
Ireland would not believe a word of it. He 
said that it was impossible. He thought that 
he knew his son well, his habits and his abi- 
lities, and that he was perfectly incompetent 
to produce anything like the papers he had in 
his hands. He still demanded that his son 
should confess the truth and clear his character 


to the world. 
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In these painful circumstances, William 
Henry Ireland published a little pamphlet, by 
no means well written, giving a succinct ac- 
count of the fabrication of the papers. But 
his fault was still to be punished by the inere- 
dulity of others. The believers in the authen- 
ticity of the manuscripts, and there were still 
many, pointed to the errors of style in his 
pamphlet, as affording convincing proof that 
he could not be the author of works which any 
reasonable man could attribute to Shakspeare ; 
and a long time elapsed before the whole 
public were fully convinced that the famous 
Shakspeare papers were actually forgeries. 
Mr. Samuel Ireland, I believe, was never en- 
tirely satisfied that such was the case. 

William Henry Ireland afterwards in 1805, 
published a full statement of the whole facts 
connected with the forgery, under the title of 
confessions ; and, from that work, I will give 
some details regarding the gradual develop- 
ment of the scheme in his mind, and the pro- 


cess which he followed to deceive so many. 
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His father, Mr. Samuel Ireland, besides being 
a devout admirer of Shakspeare, was fond of 
collecting old tracts and curious documents. 
He had taken his son upon a visit to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, oud had there been eagerly en- 
gaged, not only in’ pursuing researches for a 
work which he afterwards published, but in 
trying to discover some papers of Shakspeare’s, 
said to have been removed from the poet’s 
house on the occasion of a fire. On visiting 
Clopton House, to which these papers, it was 
reported, had been carried, he found that the 
farmer who occupied it, had destroyed several 
baskets full of old papers not a fortnight before, 
in order to clear out a room for the reception 
of a brood of young partridges. Mr. Samuel 
Ireland—who seemed to jump very rapidly 
at conclusions, as well as to cling most tena- 
ciously to them when once received—took it 
for granted, without proof, that these papers 
had been Shakspeare’s, and was bitterly dis- 
appoimted to find they had been destroyed. 


It would appear that his father’s eagerness and 
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mortification on this occasion, led William 
Henry Ireland, first to search diligently in all 
these receptacles for old papers and pamphlets 
which the city of London contains, in order to 
find some document which could be traced to 
the hand of Shakspeare; and then, frustrated 
in this attempt, to set to work to make one. 
There can be little doubt that his first design 
was merely to please his father and amuse 
himself, by passing upon the old gentleman 
a spurious autograph. That he had a natural 
propensity towards this sort of literary forgery 
there is clear proof; for, even previous to this 
time, he had fabricated, at little more than 
seventeen years of age, a dedicatory epistle to 
Queen Elizabeth from a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, the forgery of which he had fairly acknow- 
ledged to Laurie, the book-binder, from one of 
whose workmen he obtained the brown ink 
with which all his subsequent forgeries were 
executed. Having determined upon the rw 
fabrication, he took for his model the mortgage 


deed printed in Johnson and Stevens’s edition 
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of Shakspeare ; and then copying the penman- 
ship of an original deed of James I., he drew 
up, upon a piece of parchment abstracted from 
an old rent roll, a lease from William Shaks- 
peare and John Heminge to Michael Fraser 
and his wife. He had previously made a 
careful tracing of Shakspeare’s signature from 
his will and from the mortgage; and he now 
proceeded to forge that signature, which he did 
with great boldness and dexterity, not rendering 
the forgery a fac simile, but carefully attending 
to every material point and leaving the rest 
free. The name of Heminge, for which he 
had no model, was produced from his own 
imagination, and that of John Fraser executed 
with his left hand. The pendant seals at- 
tached to old deeds gave him some trouble; but 
he succeeded in supplying these also by cut- 
ting off the seals from parchments in his em- 
ployer’s office, one of which bore the repre- 
sentation of an instrument called the quintin, 
set up to be run at in the tilt yard. 


When all was complete, the document was 
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presented to Mr. Samuel Ireland, who was 
completely deceived and overjoyed at the dis- 
covery. Success now emboldened the young 
man. It was suggested by innumerable per- 
sons that, where that curious document had 
been found more might be discovered ; and he 
accordingly set to work to manufacture an 
original document, the whole in Shakspeare’s 
writing. Having heard some persons express 
a belief that Shakspeare was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, he drew up a confession of faith full 
of double letters and final es. The style, I 
need not dwell upon; but the paper was chosen 
with much consideration; for how to besure of 
the water-marks of Shakspeare’s age, puzzled 
the young man not a little, as he knew that any 
mistake in this respect might expose the 
forgery at once to the eye of a well-informed 
critic. He therefore took two half sheets from 
some old accounts of the reign of Charles I., 
on which there were no water marks at all, 
and on these the confession was written. Its 


success was so great, and the praises which the 
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composition received were so high, even from 


persons of profound erudition and thorough 


knowledge of the English language, that his 


vanity became interested; and, paper after 


paper was produced, as I have previously de- 


scribed, till the bubble burst. 


He discovered 


in the course of his proceedings, that a jug 


was the ordinary water mark in the reign of 


Elizabeth ; and, purchasing ‘a large quantity 


of old paper from a bookseller, who permitted 


him to cut out the fly leaves from his ancient 


quartos and folios, he obtained sufficient ma- 


terials of a proper kind to continue the trade 


he had commenced. 


Doubtless, he committed from time to 


time many mistakes which might have be- 


trayed the secret; but the skill, forethought 


and caution with which he proceeded, will ap- 


pear perfectly marvellous, if his age be taken 


into consideration ; for, at the time when the 


forgeries commenced he was under eighteen 


years of age. 


wondered at, is, that an inexperienced youth, 


But what is still more to be 
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who had been remarkably stupid in his boy- 
hood, should have been able to produce two 
dramatic pieces, so closely resembling Shaks- 
peare’s in style and manner, as to deceive an 
immense number of well informed and acute 
persons, and, in themselves, displaying marks 
of very considerable genius and power, how- 
ever rude and uncultivated. 

No one can read either the Vortigern or 
the Henry II., with an unprejudiced mind, 
and not come to the conclusion, that the 
author of them possessed abilities of a very 
extraordinary kind, which, if fostered in a 
kindlier school, and directed in a more ho- 
nourable course, might have obtained for him 
a high and enduring renown. 

In examining these plays, and reflecting on 
the history of their production, I feel the same 
sort of regret which I experience in reading the 
works of the lady, known by the name of 
George Sand ; that abilities of so remarkable 


a character should have found none to direct 


bree? 
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and guide them in a just course to worthy and 


noble objects. 


In the case of William Henry Ireland, all the 


prospects of life were blighted by the errors of 


the boy; and the talents, which, cultivated and 


encouraged, might have dignified his name, 


were turned to very inferior objects. 


Like 


the man who sought to gain a name by 


burning the temple of Diana, he acquired 


renown by an act of high culpability; but 


the temple he destroyed was his own fame. 


He afterwards wrote several novels, which, I 


believe, proved very successful; and the last 


which he produced will be found in the following 


pages. The manuscript was sold by public aue- 


tion toa highly respectable bookseller ; by him 


it was transferred to another, who laid it before 


the present editor. That editor found the style 


antiquated, and the expressions often of the worst 


kind of the novelistic school of thirty or forty 


years ago ; but in the work itself, there is a very 


curious and minute picture of Europe in the 
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age to which it refers. It has evidently been 
the fruit of much severe reading; and, the 
author’s introduction shows that the propensity 
to fabrication, in which all young Ireland’s 
misfortunes began, had not even yet entirely 
left him. That he intended to pass this off as 
an authentic autobiography of David Riccio, 
I do not mean to say; but he certainly had a 
great inclination to leave it doubtful whether 
the work was authentic or not. The editor 
has confined his own labours to altering the 
language in some parts, and endeavouring to 
improve the style. He has also struck out 
some passages entirely, not because he differed 
from the opinions expressed in them, but 
simply because they were tedious. The facts 
and the opinions must rest with Mr. Ireland; 
and, it is very possible, that many errors of 
composition may still remain, for leaving which, 
the editor may be blamed, perhaps justly ; 
but he has found the task a more difficult one 
than he anticipated when he undertook it. 


The object was to leave Mr. Ireland’s book as 
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much Mr. Ireland’s book as ever, and yet to 
remove as many as possible of those imper- 
fections which had been suffered to remain in 
the manuscript, either from the death of the 
author before it was finally corrected, or from 
a deference to the bad taste of the period in 
which it was written. Whenever it could be 
done with propriety, the editor left the author’s 
words as he foundthem; but there were many 
passages which he felt sure the author himself 
would have altered, if he had lived to the present 
day, and had enjoyed leisure to revise the 
work. The text also was loaded with very 
erudite notes, some of which had no direct 
bearing upon the work itself. All those which 
seemed pertinent have been retained, though 
some of them have been abridged. The rest 
were omitted to bring the work within a 
reasonable size. The author’s introduction has 
been left as it was written, with the exception 
of a few verbal corrections, in order that 
the public may see Mr, Ireland’s original 


design. 
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Literary forgeries are undoubtedly highly 
disereditable, and have often seriously affected 
the truth of history; but if Mr. W. H. Ireland 
committed a very great error, he suffered for it 
most terribly ; and, I cannot help thinking that 
he was pursued with an acrimony and vehe- 
mence very different from the calm assertion of 
truth. Petty and malevolent passions directed 
the scourge that chastised him; and the object 
evidently was to punish and to crush rather 
than to correct and guide. I think he has 
clearly shown, in this confessions, that he was 
not tempted to the commission of these forge- 
ries by any greed of gain. That which began 
in a boyish frolic was carried on, under the in- 
fluence of vanity, to acts which hardly stopped 
short of crime; but it is more than probable 
that, at his early period of life, he did not know 
the gravity of his fault till the punishment fell 
upon him, nor see the inevitable consequence 


of his errors till they had become irretrievable. 
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On looking into the biography ofa variety of cha- 
racters remarkable in a historical, as well as a 
literary point of view, it is curious to observe 
how slender are the materials handed down to us, 
and how inconclusive the statements upon which 
we are required to credit the leading facts con- 
nected with the lives of those individuals. What 
renders this the more unaccountable, is the fact, 

that the careers of persons much less eminent, 
and existing at the same period, should have 

been minutely chronicled, affording ample ma- 
terials for the historian and the biographer to 
work upon. Few reigns, for instance, are more 
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involved in mystery and intricacies, than the 
short eareer of Richard the Third. On con- 
sulting the Historic Doubts of the late Earl of 
Orford, statements appear, tending to falsify in 
the most conclusive manner, the accounts of 
many of the most sanguinary deeds attributed 
to that monarch in the chronicled histories of 
the age in which he lived. 

We cannot here refrain from remarking, that 
the manner in which Shakspeare has treated 
the history of Richard III. may be regarded as 
the principal cause of the odium generally at- 
tached to that king’s character. If we refer 
to Richard’s proceedings in a legislative capa- 
city, we find that the acts of parliament passed 
during the short period of his reign were gene- 
rally directed to the public good. However, 
not only has Shakspeare, as we conceive, most 
unjustly, traduced the character of his hero, 
but, if possible, has rendered that of Lady Anne 
more disgusting, for we do not seraple to aver 
that, allowing Richard to have been the mon- 


ster represented, a woman who could be so 
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seduced by the flattery of the murderer of her 
husband and his father, as to unite her destiny 
with his, well merited the fate she is said ulti- 
mately to have experienced at his hands. So 
far, however, from attributing any blame to the 
noble Lady, we conceive her marriage with 
Richard, one of the most convincing proofs of 
his innocence of the assassinations above men- 
tioned ; for we should take shame to ourselves 
could we calumniate the female sex, by admit- 
ting that such conduct as that attributed by the 
poet to Lady Anne, is within the limit of pro- 
bability. 

But to return, if we direct our attention to 
the fate of any one who has acquired literary 
celebrity, notwithstanding the indefatigable re- 
searches of plodding commentators, and the 
enquiries of countless enthusiastic admirers, 
where shall we find more materials for the his- 
torian than such scanty, and for the most part, 
unauthenticated anecdotes, as have descended 
to us relative to our country’s mighty dramatist 


himself? Yet in reference to events long ante- 
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rior to Kind Richard the Third, we have the 
most conclusive evidence of facts; regarding 
many men far inferior in eminence to the Bard 
of Avon, and who lived before him, memorials 
have been preserved of such a minute charac- 
ter, as to afford us a familiar acquaintance even 
with their domestic habits and associations. 
Notwithstanding the great attention which 
has been directed to the history of Mary Queen 
of Scots, how many works maintaining opi- 
nions diametrically opposed to each other, have 
emanated from the press, tending to represent 
her as the most immaculate or most depraved 
of her sex. After perusing all the most cele- 
brated works extant, respecting this unfortunate 
princess, more particularly the recent lives of 
Mary, and consulting documents preserved in 
our public archives, which had been previously 
passed over unobserved or neglected, we must 
candidly declare that the impression produced 
on our mind, would prompt us to exculpate the 
Scottish queen from all charge of guilt,* while 


* It must be recollected that this was written more than 
five and thirty years ago. (EpDITOR. ) 
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at the same time, the mean jealousy, vindictive- 
ness, and premeditated cruelty, of her implaca- 
ble enemy, Queen Elizabeth, seem established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. We cannot 
refrain from admitting that, even prior to the 
recent publication of exculpatory documents, 
and while the general arguments adduced by 
Mary’s detractors seemed equally plausible 
with those of her panegyrists, we could not but 
feel that one incontrovertible fact existed, which 
tended to raise the queen in our estimation, 
and throw doubt and suspicion upon every tale 
of her guilt, namely, the heroic and dignified 
demeanour she displayed during the final scene 
of her unhappy history. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a woman contaminated by mur- 
ders, and whose early life had been a tissue of 
the most unblushing profligacy, could have 
surveyed the axe of the executioner with un- 
daunted courage, while her devotional fervour 
manifested a reliance on the mercy of the Most 
High, which seemed to breathe the internal 


peace that results from a conviction of having 
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thought and acted with truth and uprightness. 
As ina court of justice, guilt has frequently 
been substantiated by an endeavour to prove 
too much, so,.in like manner have the malig- 
nant aspersors of this injured princess, by load- 
ing her with crimes so base, given a stimulus 
to enquiry which has terminated in unmasking 
the turpitude resorted to, in her own day and 
afterwards, in order to cover her name with 
eternal shame and infamy. 

Yet, although much has been adduced of a 
conclusive and satisfactory nature, to exculpate 
Mary Queen of Scots, there still remain un- 
explored records, which would hold her forth 
to public view more in the light of a martyr 
and a saint, than an erring and guilty woman. 
The Scotch College at Paris contains papers 
of inestimable worth respecting this princess, 
as well as the manuscripts of the royal library 
of the same city, and those of the arsenal. 
But besides these depositories, there are others 
of which we are most proud to notice one in 


particular, 
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Subsequent to the first grand French Revo- 
lution of 1789, when a total disregard of every- 
thing connected with royalty and old institu- 
tions took place, the various public libraries 
throughout France were much neglected, and 
ainong the rest, that of the city of Besancon, 
which, perhaps, did not receive a single visiter 
from one month’s end to another, except the 
librarian, who dosed away his hours of attend-.. 
ance, and then locking the doors departed. It 
so happens that, in the depository above men- 
tioned are preserved nearly forty very thick 
folio volumes, containing some thousands of 
original letters under the hand of the Pope, 
Philip II. of Spain, the King of France, 
Catherine de Medicis, Mary Queen of Scots, 
her uncles the Guises, Princes of Lorraine, and 
a multitude of other great personages, English 
as well as Scotch, too numerous to be named 
in this place. These papers, parts of which are 
in cipher, in most instances accompanied by a 
key, throw the greatest light on the history of 


many troublous times, shewing the dark in- 
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trigues of the several European cabinets, and 
in particular the wily artifices practised by the 
See of Rome, in labouring to extirpate the 
heretical tenets becoming prevalent throughout 
the European states. 

From the Parisian depositories little has 
been derived respecting David Riccio, the sub- 
ject of the present work, whose real history 
was buried in complete oblivion, as one may 
say, until the last mentioned archives were con- 
sulted, whence have been obtained the major 
portion of the materials given to the public in 
the following memoir. It may be necessary 
to remark, that so much were the literary and 
manuscript collections of France neglected un- 
der the revolutionary regime, that the writer 
conceives, a few hundred franes would have 
sufficed to render any person possessor of the 
precious volumes deposited at Besancon. The 
active genius, however, of Napoleon, when 
raised to the Consulate, having led him to take 
into consideration every subject connected with 


the aggrandizement of France, he, among other 
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objects, directed his attention to the literary 
depositories of the country ; and a commission 
was In consequence nominated, by which com- 
petent literary men were deputed to visit every 
library of the Republic. Among others that of 
Besancon naturally came under notice, when 
an ample description was in consequence for- 
warded of the inestimable autograph treasures 
therem contained. This produced such a power- 
ful effect, that strenuous endeavours were sct 
on foot by the managers of the Library of Ma: 
nuscripts at Paris, for the removal of the 
volumes above alluded to, from the archives 
of Besancon to those of the capital. How- 
ever, on consulting the documents, whereby 
the manuscripts had been bequeathed to the 
former city, the gift is of such a decisive and 
peremptory nature, that it was found impossible 
to alienate the yglumes ; and they consequently 
remain deposited at Besancon, and are now 
preserved with the most scrupulous attention. 
Having consulted these precious relics, we 


do not scruple to assert that they contain a 
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complete development of all the machinations 
practised by the Roman Conclave, and the 
courts of Spain and France, in regard to Eng- 
land, and in particular in the affairs of the Low 
Countries, while the unsuspecting Mary Queen 
of Scots, placing the most implicit reliance on 
the powerful advocacy of her uncles, the Guises, 
was by the united plottings of Catherine de 
Medicis and Queen Elizabeth, seconded by the 
religious fanaticism of her rebellious subjects, 
rendered first a wretched captive, and ulti- 
mately, after a series of years spent in captivity, 
doomed to the block by a sister queen, the most 
vindictive and heartless of her sex. 

Having thus briefly mentioned the source 
whence a portion of the ensuing pages is de- 
rived, we now deem it requisite to make some 
observations upon the external appearance 
of the hero of our memoir, who has been so 
very differently described by historians of his 
own time. 

Considering the public capacity in which 


David Riccio figured in Scotland, and the 
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writers who must consequently have seen hin, 
notwithstanding the shortness of his career in 
that country, it is surprising they should so dis- 
agree as to his personal appearance, which is 
often represented as diminutive and deformed, 
with a countenance anything but prepossessing. 
We cannot however believe that such was the 
case, if we only remember for one moment that 
he was not only an expert musician but skilled 
in dancing and martial exercises. So far from 
such having been the fact, if any reliance may 
be placed on an original portrait, we are fully 
borne out in believing that Riccio was a well 
formed and handsome man. Some forty years 
back, Doctor Webster, a famous antiquary, re- 
siding at St. Albans, was possessed of an ex- 
tensive collection of antiquities, and among the 
rest, numerous portraits of celebrated charac- 
ters. One of the latter was reported to be the 
original picture of William the Conqueror, 
from which was engraved the print in Boyer’s 
splendid edition of Hume’s History of England. 


Whether genuine or not, it certainly bears a 
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striking similarity to the lineaments of that 
despot as given in the regal antiquities of 
Montfaucon. Leaving however such an ex- 
traordinary vestige of antiquity to the consider- 
ation of abler judges, we shall now proceed to 
speak of a portrait of David Riccio, forming 
part of the collection of Doctor Webster, the 
genuineness of which we do not doubt. It 
delineated the musician in half length, of the 
natural size, painted on board, holding a violin in 
the left hand, his fingers pressed upon the strings, 
while the right hand, placed over the body of 
the instrument, represented him in the act of 
performing an air by touching the chords. 
The costume and every other auxiliary coincided 
with the period, while the face of the person 
represented displayed what might be termed a 
pleasing and handsome set of features, the 
countenance being long and pensive, with mo- 
derate moustachios and a pointed beard, not 
unlike some of the portraits of King Charles 
the First. At the corner of the pannel were 


the names David Riccio, or Rizzio, (we cannot 
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after such a lapse of time state which,) together 
with the age and date. At the distant period 
to which we refer, no tricks were resorted to 
for the manufacture of spurious portraits ; and, 
we therefore do not scruple to assert that the 
painting in question was a faithful delineation 
of the secretary of the Scottish queen. What 
may have become of the portrait we know not, 
but perfectly well remember Doctor Webster 
having permitted a friend to make a faithful 
drawing of it in water colours, which is in all 
probability still preserved in some amateur’s 
collection. We have often regretted that such 
a singular curiosity should not have been com- 
mitted to the hands of the engraver, as in such 
case, enquiry would have been more particu- 
larly made into the genuineness of the portrait, 
and the personal appearance of one so pro- 
minent in Scottish history might have been 
ascertained. 

Ere we close these introductory observations 
it may be necessary to acquaint the reader that 


the original manuscript of David Riccio is 
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sometimes written in the Italian and at cthers in 
the French language. As the style is of course 
obsolete, in rendering such portions. of the 
production into English as are connected with 
the present undertaking, it has been deemed 
necessary to adopt a very liberal translation in 
order that the subject matter may prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers, who, for the major part 
are necessarily unacquainted with antique forms 


and phraseology. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ScEeNEs of my infancy and uncontaminated 
recreations of my boyhood, how I regret you! 
When compared with the more specious and 
dazzling pleasures of manhood ye are as stars 
to evanescent meteors destitute of permanent 
brightness and enduring light. I have visited 
the courts of the great, and mingled with the 
gawdy throngs surrounding the sovereign pon- 
tiffs of Rome; but their splendour, though 
exciting wonder, called forth no higher feelings ; 


and ever in seclusion I have only panted with 
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additional fervour to revisit the haunts of early 
days and unsophisticated delights. Though 
reared to excel in music, in the dance, and in 
all those fascinating arts which give a soul to 
mirth, and enliven the festive hours, my mind 
was never prone to indulge in the gaiety so 
tempting to others, but rather courted the calm 
shades of retirement and sober solitude. 

O! Turin,* spot of my nativity, how often 
do I recall thine antique turrets to my view, 
seeming to frown upon the expansive champagne 
country beneath! How often do I behold in 


thought thy stupendous Alps rising behind 


* Turin, the Dora Ripuaria of the ancients, is a city of 
high antiquity, Hannibal having found a tower on its site, 
which he sacked in consequence of the inhabitants re- 
fusing to jom him in opposition to the Romans. It was 
subsequently rebuilt, and from Julius Cesar received the 
name of Colonia Julia, which appellation was changed 
by his successor into that of Augusta Taurmorum. From 
the dominion of the Romans Turin passed to the Lom- 
bards; it then became subject to Charlemagne, subse- 
quently to the Marquesses of Saluzzo, and lastly fell to 
the princes of Savoy, who constituted Turin the capital 
of their States.—(AUTHOR. ) 
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and forming a sublime contrast with the vast 
plain extending from their base. How often 
do I wander in fancy by the confluence of the 
Dora and the Po! How often do I seem to 
shelter myself again from the garish beams of 
the summer sun beneath the lofty arcades of 
the Piazza Reale, or gaze up at its royal palace 
and the noble structure of the Castello of the 
Dukes of Savoy! Oh, reader, whoever thou 
may st be, either I am mad with the yearning 
love of my native place, or thou wilt never for- 
get Turin, if thou has ever dwelt there. Can’st 
thou forget the gothic church of St. John and 
its costly relies—the Santa Veronica upon which 
the print of our Saviour’s divine countenance 
is indelibly impressed, the Academy, the 
Library, the Corso, and all the innumerable 
churches and monasteries?’ How vividly re- 
collection now depicts the evening walks upon 
the airy ramparts whence the eye would wander 
enchanted along the meanderings of the two 
limpid rivers, till they were lost in the azure 


distance ; while without the city’s precincts the 
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pleasure gardens spread their luxuriant bosoms 
on the banks of the Po, and every sight called 
the soul to thoughts unconnected with the busy 
haunts of a senseless and inebriated world. 

Alas! alas! how fondly do I recall you to my 
thoughts, scenes that I may never see again— 
would it were not so! 

Paris holds now the talisman that throws 
its wiles around me. From the first moment 
I. beheld the matchless Queen of Scotland— 
though then but a bud of heavenly grace ripen- 
ing to perfection—I became, as it were, a 
nonentity in existence. The lapse of years, 
disparity of situation, absence, utter hopeless- 
ness, the favour of others, the madness of my 
dreams, the consciousness of my folly—nothing 
has had power to rouse me from the fond leth- 
argy that holds mastery over my reason. 

Well, well, no matter, the secret shall dwell 
in my heart, until its pulses throb no more; 
and yet I feel it is some palliation for my 


secret folly, that others openly confess the same 
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wild romantic impulse, who are equally with 
myself destitute of every ray of hope. 

From this moment however will I continue 
regularly a narrative of my existence, long 
ago commenced, in order that, whatsoever be- 
fall me, some record may remain to tell the 
vicissitudes of my career; the failings and 
passions of my nature—the results of an ardent 
imagination rather than an inherent proneness 
to error—the struggles which I make against 
myself, and the sufferings I am fated to endure, 
which can never terminate, but in the silent 
mansion of the grave. 

The names of my parents were Julio and 
Augustina Riccio, both natives of Turin, where 
the former acquired considerable fame as a 
musical professor. The latter was so celebrated 
for her performances on the lute, and for one 
of the most melodious and cultivated voices 
Italy had to boast, that she was a constant 
attendant at the ducal palace, whence she pro- 
ceeded at stated periods to Genoa, Florence, 


Milan, Padua, and Rome, where her music 
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gave delight to princes, and even the supreme 
pontiffs listened enchanted. 

I was born under the pontificate of Pope 
Julius the Second, who died when I was yet 
in my infancy. At a very early period I 
had made considerable progress in the art 
of music and dancing; and having also shown 
great aptitude in acquiring languages, my 
father sought every opportunity to develop 
the powers wherewith I seemed to be en- 
dowed by the bounteous hand of nature. 
The first journey I was permitted to take 
with my parents, was on the accomplishment 
of my ninth year, during the pontificate of 
the celebrated Pope Leo the Tenth, whose 
court was at that time the resort of science, 
learning and art. Painting, sculpture and 
music seemed to have found a home at Rome. 
Certainly,if scenes were ever calculated to dazzle 
a boyish imagination, those displayed, under 
this magnificent potentate, were of a nature to 
awaken enthusiasm and wonder. In the mind 


of Leo nothing small had place. All his con- 
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ceptions partook of the sublime, and his predi- 
lections for men of genius and talent were so 
strong, that favours were showered upon them 
with the most prodigal hand. Nothing, in- 
deed, was left undone that could add an impetus 
to the efforts of an aspiring mind. 

{t was then I contemplated for the first time 
the matchless productions of the sublime 
Raphael, into whose academy I was frequently 
admitted, to entertain the mighty limner, by 
performing on my instrument while he was 
engaged in pourtraying the lineaments of a 
Saviour or a Madonna. Upon one occasion, I 
perfectly call to mind, that Sanzio being de- 
sirous of representing a heavenly choir, directed 
me to hold my viol in particular positions, and 
from my attitudes took hasty sketches for the 
purpose of introducing them in some grand 
picture whereon he was then engaged. Indeed, 
i may without vanity declare, that I became a 
favourite with this prince of painters, who 
never seemed to regard my coming as an 


intrusion, but rather courted my visits, to 


fa 
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“solace” as he was wont to say, “his hours 
of labour.” 

{f however sweetness, affability and con- 
descension characterized the demeanour of 
Sanzio de Urbino, far otherwise was it with 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, who, although 
mighty in the sublime arts of sculpture and 
painting, was repulsive and morose in temper. 
This brings to my recollection being on a time 
in the Capella Sistina, contemplating the efforts 
of his colossal genius, ere his final painting 
of the Last Judgment had completed the 
work, which performance I did not behold 
until some years* after. Upon the occasion 
above adverted to, while stedfastly gazing on 
the astounding performance before me, who 
should on a sudden stand at my elbow but 
Michael Angelo himself, his dark eyes bent 
upon me with peculiar earnestness. As the 
person of the mighty painter was not unknown 


to me, from a feeling of diffidence and respect, 


* It was executed under the pontificate of Paul III. 
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I took a step back, upon which, seizing me by 
the arm, he exclaimed: 

“Well youth, and what thinkest thou of the 
lining before thee, which seems so forcibly 
to rivet thine attention ?” 

Awe struck at being interrogated by such a 
man, some seconds elapsed ere I could assume 
sufficient courage to reply, when in faltering 
accents I made answer, that I was too much 
overwhelmed by wonder and admiration to 
point out what I thought most beautiful. 

Having eyed me for a time from head to 
foot, Buonaroti enquired my age, and whether 
I had acquired any knowledge of the principles 
of painting. I replied that all I knew of the 
science, was gained by observing the works of 
Raphael, into whose academy I had _ been fre- 
quently admitted. 

“Sanzio da Urbino,” said Michael Angelo, 
communing with himself in a half smothered 
tone—“a good school for divinity of sentiment, 
grace and feeling ; but in the walk of the sub- 
lime, mediocre—an unruffled sky without the 
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appearance of a gathering tempest—no light 
and shade of the celestial and the terrific— 
no transition from Chaos to Elysium—no strid- 
ing with the hurricane, or reposing on. the 
breezes of zephyr. Those are mine, mine— 
all mine! Mark’st thou that colossal figure, 
child? When I conceived its dimensions, the 
circumscribed altitude of the Sistine Chapel 
alone fettered my thoughts. Not the height 
of the Vatican’s dome could have given space 
to my conceptions. I required a comet's tail 
for my pencil, and the ethereal expanse as a 
field whereon to develope the fiery dream of 
my imagination.” 

Without further comment, folding his arms 
over his breast, and seeming wholly to forget 
the astonished being to whom he had so re- 
cently addressed his energetic thoughts, Buona- 
roti turned from me, and with a slow and 
measured step left the Capella Sistina, while I, 
completely confounded by the singularity of 
his manner and abrupt departure, stood for a 


while rivetted to the spot. It was upon that 
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occasion I first felt the magic spell whereby 

transcendent genius overpowers the faculties 

of those possessed of mere ordinary perceptions. 

I experienced a swelling at my heart, and the 

crimson blood flushed my cheek as I thought: 

‘“ What would I not give to rank when I am a 

man as a second Michael Angelo!” 

Never has this meeting been effaced from 
my recollection ; for, if I had previously felt 
an ardent desire to obtain a place in life above 
mediocrity, the remembrance of those moments 
acted as a constant spur to my ambition. It 
seemed to me that existence unaccompanied 
by fame was rather a burthen than otherwise, 
death preferable to a continuance on earth 
divested of life’s great charm—renown! Futile 
thoughts, and visionary aspirations of youth ; 
too fatally have I learned the difficulty of 
winning a laurel for the brow! 

But to return to the dull things of every 
day life. During our continuance at Rome, 
my father had cultivated a close intimacy with 
a highly accomplished French gentleman ; 
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the Chevalier de Normanville, whose estates 
were situated in the vicinity of Blois. This 
gentleman seemed pleased with me from the 
first, and gradually conceived so great an 
affection for me, that he proposed to my pa- 
rents that I should be entirely consigned to 
his charge, promising to undertake the super- 
intendence of my future education and fit me 
to occupy a prominent rank in society. 

My father felt no repugnance to the pro- 
posal; but far different were the sentiments of 
my mother ; for I was an only child and she 
was naturally averse to any separation between 
herself and her son. But the liberality of the 
proposal and the urgent representations of 
my father ultimately prevailed. It was not 
without an aching heart however that I bade 
adieu to the authors of my being, and to the 
exciting scenes that were constantly occurring 
in the Italian capital to delight and bewilder 
a mind so inexperienced as was mine. 

Under the guidance of this most accom- 


plished and best of men, I journeyed from 
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Rome to Blois, and there pursued my studies 
with an avidity which he was pleased to de- 
clare more than repaid the pains he took to 
render me accomplished. By the age of 
thirteen, I was master of Latin and Greek, 
and could speak the French, Spanish and 
German languages as fluently as at the pre- 
sent moment, being also acquainted with the 
rudiments of English, though from want of 
practice not enabled to enter into familiar 
conversation. To the above acquirements was 
added the science of music, in which I was an 
acknowledged adept. I was also a complete 
master of the viol; and, te render me fit for 
either court or camp, dancing and the use 
of all ordinary weapons were sedulously at- 
tended to. 

Such had been the routine of my studies, and 
such the results of my perseverance, that on 
the attainment of my sixteenth year, I became 
a favourite and the constant companion of the 
youthful noblesse of Blois, which eity had then 


become to me as it were a second home. In 
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this society I was very happy, although from 
time to time my spirit yearned for a more ex- 
tended sphere; but my calm life was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a courier from Italy, 
bearing an express for the Chevalier de Nor- 
manville, with the melancholy contents of 
which I became, alas, too soon acquainted. 
My generous benefactor, after inculcating for- 


titude and resignation, gave me to understand, 


that my parents were then at Milan, but that my 
adored mother was labouring under a malady 
from which it was impossible she could recover. 
Thus cireumstanced, she felt anxious, ere the 
shades of death closed finally around her, to 
hold for the last time her beloved son to her 
bosom. Preparations were speedily made, that 
I might comply with this sad summons; and, 
absorbed by the double grief of a parent’s ap- 
proaching loss, and a separation from a bene- 
factor to whom I was so signally indebted, I 
left my home at Blois, under the guidance of 
the messenger who had conveyed the sad tidings. 


I knew it not when I departed, or my journey 
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would have been more mournful still; but I 


was bidding an eternal farewell to the Cheva- 


lier, whose death speedily ensued, and from 
whose liberality I received a large bequest in 
money ; his estates descending to his brother, 
the next in succession, as Monsieur de Nor- 


manville died without issue. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Arter a long journey, rendered doubly tedious 
from the many anxious thoughts which succes- 
sively obtruded themselves on my mind, we 
arrived in safety at the gates of Milan; and I 
soon found myself in presence of my afflicted 
father, whose anguish at our first meeting, I 
will not undertake to describe. When restored 
to some degree of composure, he told me that 
the state of my mother was hopeless, death 
being hourly expected. In order, therefore, 
to prevent too sudden emotion, even though 


joyful, from extinguishing at once the last faint 
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spark of life, it was requisite he should break 
to her the news of my arrival, and he left me 
for that purpose. 
Those who may have been similarly cireum- 
stanced, I leave to imagine the state of my 
mind during the pause of expectation which 
ensued. It was a period of heartrending 
agony, which only such as have loved as I 
loved that dear mother, and have had the ful- 
ness of their affection both tried and developed 
by long separation, can at all comprehend. At 
length I heard my father’s footstep, and with 
agitation, which no effort could controul, he 
took my hand, and led my tottering steps to 
the couch whereon reclined the shadow of my 
once beautiful mother. As her eyes glanced 
upon me, she uttered a faint ery, and then 
closing them, extended her emaciated arms to 
receive me. Great God what moments ensued! 
I felt the feeble pressure of the expiring saint ; 
her breathings, though weak, passed over my 
cold, damp cheek, and the almost inarticulate 
sounds : ““O, Jesus, I thank thee!” were my 
D3 
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welcome home. They were the parting words of 
one whose memory even now shines from the 
distant days of youth upon my stormy course 
of life, like a beacon on some promontory of 
our native land, when we are sailing away from - 
it over the dark and treacherous sea. It seemed 
as if the faint lamp of life had only been per- 
mitted to remain unextinguished until her eyes 
should for the last time glance upon a beloved 
and only son. Then all was darkness and the 
grave. As the spot which had witnessed the 
closing scene of my mother’s existence became 
painful to my father, no sooner were the last 
solemn rites of religion performed over her 
remains, than he determined to proceed to 
Rome, as much for the purpose of changing 
the scene as in order to forward my future 
prospects in life. Our journey to the Italian 
capital was a painful one, for my parent could 
not dispel the gloom that oppressed him, nor 
banish a feeling of lonely desolation, even in 
the society of a son. Notwithstanding the 


melancholy which hung upon me, filial duty 
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prompted me to smother my own griefs, in 
order that I might afford consolation to my 
father, and I endeavoured to withdraw his mind 
from our loss, by entering from time to time 
into a detail of all the favours conferred upon 
me by the Chevalier de Normanville. This 
not unjustifiable art had some though small 
effect, producing a transient change in my poor 
father; but the effect was merely evanescent, 
for he soon relapsed into his former state of 
mental absorption. 

In this comfortless condition we entered the 
Italian capital, when the first news that reached 
us was, that of the serious indisposition of the 
reigning pontiff, Leo the Tenth, whose reign 
during eight years, had been characterized by 
the encouragement of every thing that was 
exalted in science, literature, and the arts, not- 
withstanding the weighty objects of a political 
character, which pressed continually upon the 
mind of his Holiness. This unexpected state of 
affairs at the Vatican, which excited general 


attention throughovt all ranks of society in the 
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Italian capital, tended, as it were, to awaken 
my father from the lethargy of affliction into 
which he had fallen. He had long exerted 
his influence with Pietro Bembo, the pope’s 
private secretary, by whom he had been greatly 
esteemed, in order, through the intervention 
of that learned man, to secure for me some 
favour from the hands of the munificent Leo. 
But all his hopes from that quarter were soon 
extinguished by the death of the pontiff; and 
to augment the disappointment and grief of my 
parent, it was publicly stated, that the death of 
Leo had been the result of poison; a cireum- 
stance, however, which has to the present period 
continued involved in mystery. 

The obsequies of the departed potentate hay- 
ing been performed with the accustomed solem- 
nities, on which occasion I was one among the 
melancholy train that followed the body to 
the grave, it was with sorrow and alarm that 
I observed a rooted grief seize on the mind 
of my father; and after the lapse of a few 


weeks, he was attacked by a slow fever. Such 
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inroads were soon made in his constitution that 
a general failure of the powers of life became 
apparent, and the physicians in consequence 
warned me to prepare for the worst. Their 
prognostics were, alas, too soon verified; and 
ere the lapse of three months from our arrival 
at Rome, it was fated I should follow Julio 
Riccio, my lamented father, to the grave. I 
was thus left at the early age of seventeen, to 
encounter the buffets of the world, and plan out 
the course of life I should deem most conducive 
to my future happiness. I was, indeed, far from 
destitute of pecuniary resources ; for, independ- 
ent of the sum bequeathed to me by the Cheva- 
lier de Normanville, my parents had amassed a 
sufficiency to afford me the means of appearing 
in the world as a Cavaliero blessed with com- 
petence. The dying counsels of my father 
first turned my thoughts to his former patron, 
Pietro Bembo ; but unfortunately, the secretary 
of the late sovereign had some time before retired 
from Rome, under a plea of ill health, though 


it was generally supposed that other motives 
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existed. I soon ascertained that the residence 
of Pietro Bembo was at Villa-bozza, in the 
vicinity of Padua, whither he had retired to 
enjoy the sweets of study and the pursuit of 
botany, accompanied by his cherished mistress, 
Morosina, so frequently noticed in his letters. 
Having forwarded a communication to the Villa- 
bozza, I was shortly after honoured by recom- 
mendatory letters from Pietro Bembo, to his 
friends Cardinals Cantarino, Sadoleti, and Cor- 
tese, through whose means, after a considerable 
lapse of time, I gained an introduction to the 
English Cardinal, Reginald Pole, by whom I was 
subsequently entrusted with matters of consider- 
able political importance. Through the kind in- 
tervention of the ecclesiastical dignitaries I have 
mentioned, I was also appointed one of the 
chief musicians to the new pontiff, Adrian the 
Sixth ; and in that station, though there was no 
visible link of connexion between music and 
diplomacy, I acquired much insight as to the 
political affairs of Europe, and the secret views 


entertained by the Romish see; for owing to 
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my perfect acquaintance with several languages, 
I became intimate with the secretaries of the 
foreign ambassadors at the pontifical court, and 
was also frequently employed as an interpreter. 
These associations fully convinced me, that the 
fountain head of all ecclesiastical honours was 
by no means unpolluted, and that the keys of 
Saint Peter could be employed to open the 
secrets of this world as well as to unlock the 
portals of heaven and hell. As my religious 
education had been very scrupulously attended 
to, and I had been brought up in the rigid obser- 
vance of all catholic forms, by my parents, I was 
frequently shocked by what I saw going on 
around me; and I must candidly confess the in- 
sight I obtained into ecclesiastical affairs, from my 
connection with the Vatican, was by no means 
calculated to confirm that degree of reverence 
for the pontifical state I had cherished in earlier 
years. I soon learned to think it incompatible 
with the interests of religion, that ecclesiastical 
and temporal power should be blended as they 


are in the hands of the head of the church; for 
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unhappily, at all times, there exists in the world 
such a mass of evil, as to allot sufficient ghostly 
labour for the grand pastor of salvation, with- 
out his attention being withdrawn from such 
important duties by interference in mundane 
concerns. Custom is a very persuasive pre- 
ceptor, however, and I became habituated to 
such things by degrees. 

The shortness of the reign of Adrian the 
Sixth, who died the year subsequent to his ele- 
vation, left the pontifical chair vacant for Cle- 
ment the Seventh, by whom I was retained in 
my previous post of musician ; which I conti- 
nued to hold until the year 1527, the fourth of 
that potentate’s reign. 

It was then, a new scene began to open upon 
me, being dispatched by Cardinal Sadoleti on a 
mission to Parma, connected with ecclesiastical 
affairs, which detained me for some time in that 
city. To this accidental circumstance I was in- 
debted for an acquaintance with one of our most 


sublime masters. During my hours of leisure, 
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it was customary with me to visit the churches, 
for the purpose of contemplating the various 
beautiful pictures which adorn them; and amongst 
others, all exquisite productions of art, I found 
a few which seemed to fascinate me, so that I 
could hardly tear myself away. These I found 
were from the easel of one Antonio Allegri, 
now commonly called Correggio, from the place 
of his nativity ; and being given to understand 
that the artist was then sojourning at Parma, 
it was very natural I should feel desirous of 
having some personal acquaintance with a man 
of such transcendent talents. Allegri was then 
engaged in completing a picture ordered by one 
of the leading noblemen of the city; and in 
consequence of the official rank I held at the 
time, I found no difficulty in obtaining an intro- 
duction to the painter. Acquaintance soon 
ripened into intimacy, which only terminated 
with my stay at Parma. 

In the conduct and manners of Antonio Al- 
legri, notwithstanding his marvellous genius, 


there was nothing vain or presumptuous. He 
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was what he truly called himself, the offspring 
of unsophisticated nature. On almost every 
topic of conversation unconnected with paint- 
ing he displayed deep penetration and that pe- 
culiar originality of thought which I have often 
observed in persons of great natural powers, 
who have never been subjected to the shackles 
of conventional rules ; but there was something 
peculiarly striking in the general opinions he 
delivered respecting his art. I remember some 
observations which he made one day regarding 
his own career, which I cannot refrain from re- 
calling though they have little reference to 
myself. 

“ Signor,” said he, in answer to an expression 
of admiration, on my part, for the great work 
which he was just finishing, “ whatever claim I 
may possess to some consideration amongst 
painters, it has not been won by the long and 
unremitting studies which some have under- 
gone in the great schools of art, but is founded 
upon close observation of the beauties of simple 


nature. Beyond the limits of my native place, 
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Correggio, I have sought for and obtained no 
instruction whatever ; and if therefore the true 
expression of maternal tenderness and the smile 
of infantine simplicity are to be found well 
pourtrayed in my paintings of the Madonna 
and her holy child, they are borrowed from pic- 
tures of the higher hand of nature—from the 
cottage doors, in short, of my native village. I 
have heard much of the grace that may be ac- 
quired from the study of the antique. NordoI 
doubt that much may be so gained ; but I must 
assert, that the unstudied grace of many a young 
mother fondly nursing her first babe is not to be 
surpassed by anything that ancient art con- 
ceived or perfected. The look of love and 
satisfaction on the parent’s face, the satisfaction 
and repose in the whole expression of the child, 
have had a charm for me that nought else pos- 
sesses ; and my only study has been, how to 
convey what I saw most truthfully to the can- 
vass. When called upon, however, to paint 
subjects of a grander character, the pages of 


the poets of Greece, Rome, and Italy, but more 
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than all the perusal of the sacred writers, and 
more especially of Job and Isaiah, have raised my 
mind to make it equal in some degree to the 
task, and filled my spirit with conceptions, 
grand, and true, and awful, before which the 
scenes which I have beheld in nature, seem to 
fade for lack of lustre. 

“ You seemed to admire, but now the land- 
scape introduced into that picture, but who can 
so well paint such scenes as a man who has 
passed the greater part of life, far removed 
from smoky cities? It is only the eye which has 
seen them, and the heart which has felt them 
over and over again, till they have become 
graved on memory as on an ivory tablet—a 
part of life itself—that can depict them faith- 
fully. We require to love such scenes before 
we can understand them, to love and understand 
them both before we can paint them. As to the 
rich and life-like hues you talk of—the colours 
which give to the naked face or limb, the ap- 
pearance of real flesh, that is but a small mat- 


ter. A little knowledge of chemistry accom- 
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plishes all that. All the rest is obtained only 
by the long deep study of nature, by taking her 
for my teacher, and learning lessons from her 
in her brightest moods.” 

It was many years after this conversation 
before I returned to Parma, and when I went 
to perform my religious duties at the cathedral, 
my eyes would often be directed to the glorious 
paitings of the cupola. Nobody could doubt 
that they were by the hand of Correggio, though 
far surpassing any of his other works that I 
had ever seen. The subject is the assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and though it may have 
faults, perhaps, there are all his own unrival- 
led beauties. The exquisite grace, the modest 
dignity, the mingling of the celestial and the 
earthly, the mortal being glorified. Then too, 
the grouping of the angelic host, and the in- 
finite multitude of beautiful countenances full 
of divine love and holy wonder—It is beyond 
description. He only who could conceive such 
a scene, could convey it from his own mind to 


that of another, an image of his thoughts. 
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Unfortunate Correggio! and yet happy that 
you have left behind you, works that cannot 
die, and a name that the baseness of a contemp- 
tible world, which spurned you during life, ean- 
not sully now that the grave has closed over 
your sorrows and your wrongs ! 

Unhappy world to have possessed such a 
man, and not to have known his worth—to have 
abridged a life which every day added to the 


glory of his race !* 


* Antonio Allegri or Leti, otherwise called Correggio, 
from the place of his birth, is by some supposed to have 
been born in 1490, while others attribute that event to the 
year 1492. Few records are extant respecting the early 
period of his life on which any dependance may be placed, 
neither is the name of the master under whom he studied 
known. He saw none of the classical specimens of Greece, 
or Rome, but made nature alone his guide. An astonish- 
img ease and happy flow of the pencil, combined with 
union and harmony of colouring, and a perfect knowledge 
of the chiaro oscuro, produce a wonderful relief in all his 
performances. The great Annibal Caracci, who flourished 
about half a century after Correggio, sedulously studied 
and imitated his manner in preference to the style of any 


other painter. “Every thing that I see,” (observes Ca- 
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racci), “astonishes me, particularly the coleuring and 
beauty of the children, who live, breathe, and smile, with 
so much sweetness and vivacity, that it is impossible 
to*refrain from partaking their enjoyment. My heart, 
however, is ready to break, when I reflect on the un- 
happy fate of poor Correggio.” 

This great man continued at Parma, having never visited 
Rome, and was employed to embellish the cupola of the 
cathedral of the former city, a task executed in a style 
that has gained universal admiration. On proceeding to 
receive payment for his labour, the canons of the church, 
either through ignorance or avarice, found fault with the 
work, and though the price originally stipulated was very 
moderate, they reduced it to less than half, and paid the 
amount in copper coin. The distance Correggio had to 
carry home the load to an indigent family, was about eight 
miles, and the weight of the burthen, the intense heat of 
the weather, and the depression of his spirits, produced 


a pleurisy, which in three days terminated his existence, 
A.D. 1534.—AuTHOR. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Havine completed my mission at Parma, to 
the satisfaction of my employer, I returned to 
Rome, and received as my recompence, the post 
of private secretary to Cardinal Sadoleti. That 
prelate not only honoured me by his confidence, 
which is sometimes a very fruitless tree, but 
gave me assurance of patronage, and promised 
that no opportunity should escape him of for- 
warding my interests. Young as I was, I knew 
that promises are but frail tenures, but youth 
is given to build upon foundations which it 


knows to be unsound, and I was content to 


hope. Nor was I indeed deceived. 
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Soon after my arrival, the Duke of Ferrara 
visited Rome, where he remained so short a 
period, that I should pass the circumstance un- 
noticed, had it not given me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted, however slightly, with 
the great Ludovico Ariosto, the well merited 
fame of whose writings then, rung throughout 
the Italian states. The Duke, fully aware that 
Ariosto was the greatest ornament of his coun- 
try, showered favours upon him with a lavish 
hand, and, on the present occasion, the poet 
was one of the personages of his suite. I have 
seldom in a very extensive acquaintance with 
the world, met any one who struck me at first 
sight more than Ariosto: the dignified stature 
of the man seemed but a type of the genius of 
the poet; for few that I ever beheld could boast 
so noble, upright, and commanding a presence : 
and yet gentle affability was the predominant 
characteristic of his demeanour in society. I 
heard, at the time, that the Duke was so fasci- 
nated with the writings of Ariosto, particularly 
his dramatic works, that he had recently caused 
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a stage to be erected in the hall of his palace 
at Ferrara, for the express purpose of witness- 
ing their representations; but I know not if 
this tale was true. 

While on the theme of men of talent, I must 
not omit to notice one whom I met at this time 
in Rome, the celebrated scourge of princes, the 
self-styled Divine, Pietro Aretino. Not only 
did the verses of this merciless castigator come 
under my eye; but I have frequently watched 
his conduct, and have often heard him in the 
same strain of biting irony, pour forth his 
anathemas against the great, even in their own 
presence. My only astonishment was, at the 
impunity with which he promulgated his senti- 
ments, and at his fortunate escape from venge- 
ance on the part of those who might inflict, 
even death itself, with impunity. 

The versatility of Aretino’s talents is only 
equalled by the inconsistency of his character. 
Who would imagine that works breathing the 
highest religious tone should emanate from a pen 


flowing also with the most vindictive sarcasm, 
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or that the eloquent moral writer could sully 
his reputation by dwelling upon themes abhor- 
rent to common decency ?* How often we 
know well what is right and do what is wrong ! 
How often, as in the case of Pietro Aretino, 
are our own recorded thoughts the condemna- 
tion of our actions. 

After some months’ residence in Rome, I was 
sent to Florence to advocate the interests of the 
church in that city. I accordingly set forwaré 
on my new mission, and arrived in safety at the 
place of my destination. I soon discovered that 
the task I had undertaken was far more com- 
plicated than that which had preceded it, as 
affairs of an ecclesiastical nature were mixed 
up with politics, so that every finesse upon my 
part became requisite to ensure success. In the 
course of my correspondence with Cardinal Sa- 
doleti, I expressed doubts respecting the fortu- 


nate termination of my endeavours. His reply 


* Alluding to a celebrated work said to have been writ- 
ten by Aretino, and embellished by designs from the pencil 
of Julio Romano.—AvurTHor. 
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was characteristic of the man: he contented 
himself by remarking that the mission in which 
I was engaged, had been purposely committed 
to me, preparatory to offices of a more import- 
ant nature, and that consequently, my future 
prospects depended on the result of the business 
then in progress; adding, “ In policy and love, 
unremitting perseverance and wariness are 
always required and generally successful.” 

Fortunately I succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of my patron, and even his 
holiness, as I was informed, spoke of my exer- 
tions in terms highly commendatory. His ex- 
pressions were reported, not only giving me 
greater confidence in myself, but teaching others 
to regard me as a very apt diplomatist consider- 
img the then early period of my life. 

As this part of my work is only intended for 
a mere anecdotical sketch of my early career, 
I may be permitted to mention, that while at 
Florence, I became a witness to the wild luxury 
and profusion of the famous Andrea del Sarto, 


a4 man who seemed to possess every sort of 
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talent but self-command, every sort of power 
but honesty. It was sad to see, and yet not 
uninstructive, how little affection prodigality 
can win, how little esteem even vast talents can 
command without honour and virtue. Those 
who fed upon him scoffed at him, and not all 
his splendid genius could achieve, was sufficient 
in the eyes of the noble and the wise to screen 
him from just opprobrium for his ungrateful and 
nefarious conduct towards that munificent bene- 
factor, Francis the First, of France, whose con- 


fidence he had so grossly abused.* 


* The picture of St. John preaching in the desert, hay- 
ing raised the fame of Andrea del Sarto to the highest 
point, he proceeded from Florence to Rome, for the pur- 
pose of examining the works of Raphael, But having 
afterwards received an invitation to the court of Francis I. 
of Trance, he proceeded thither, and was graciously re- 
ceived and loaded with presents. The first picture he 
executed for the French monarch, was a portrait of the 
Dauphin, which was followed by a picture of Charity. He 
subsequently painted numerous pictures for the French 
nobility ; but while thus blessed by the smiles of fortune, 
Andrea received letters from his wife, earnestly pressing 


him to return to Florence ; and he requested and obtained 
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On my return to Rome, I found the sove- 
reign pontiff and his conclave, busily occupied 
with the subject of the contemplated divorce of 


King Henry the Eighth of England from 


from the French king, a few months’ leave of absence. 
He gave Francis every assurance that he would then re- 
turn with his family and settle in France ; and the bounti- 
ful prince, fully confiding in the integrity of the artist, en- 
trusted to him a large sum of money, with directions to 
purchase statues, paintings, &c. for the royal collection. 
To his shame, be it spoken, del Sarto not only forgot his 
promises on his arrival at Florence, but squandered the 
money confided to his charge, and never returned to his 
generous benefactor. This great painter was ultimately 
reduced to extreme poverty, and after being subjected to 
various difficulties and privations, the results of his im- 
prudence, died of the plague in 1530, abandoned by his 
wife and those dissolute companions who had revelled on 
his stolen riches. Many of the works of Andrea del 
Sarto are to be found in the palaces, churches and con- 
vents, of Florence ; and the following curious anecdote is 
related of the effect produced by one of his paintings. 
In 1529, on the capture of Florence, the troops, having 
entered the monastery of the Salvi, were so struck in con- 
templating del Sarto’s picture of the Last Supper, which 
decorated the refectory, that, overcome by an indescribable 
awe, they retired from the building without committing 


the smallest depredation.—AUTHOR. 
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Catherme of Arragon. It was rumoured that 
his holiness and the majority of the cardinals 
were completely adverse to the measure, not- 
withstanding the promises made and_ bribes 
offered, if not given, by the English monarch, 
in order to ensure the acquiescence of the Ro- 
mish see. On this momentous topic, a private 
correspondence was well known to be going on 
between Cardinal Wolsey and Clement the 
Seventh, the nature of which was not suffered 
to transpire, but it was generally reported that 
the former, although apparently pressing the 
pope with great urgency to consent, with the 
view of preserving his immense influence at 
home, was secretly adverse to the divorce, and 
exerted his utmost eloquence with the pontiff 
to ensure a refusal. 

Conversing one day with Cardinal Sadoleti 
on this subject, he remarked, that the ambition 
of the English prelate so far predominated over 
every principle, moral or religious, that in order 
to ensure the success of his plans, he would 


not scruple to stake the crown of England 
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against a woman’s glove, but that he (Cardinal 
Sadoleti) verily believed Wolsey’s present aim 
was to obtain the tiara, on the demise of Cle- 
ment, and that his apparent acquiescence in the 
sentiments of his holiness was purely that he 
might not forfeit his good opinion and the favour 
of the conclave. 

“ As regards the subject of the divorce,” con- 
tinued my patron, smiling, “the English ecar- 
dinal cares not on which side the decision is 
given, his chief aim at present being to ensure 
a continuance of the immense authority he 
possesses under his royal master, without forfeit- 
ing his hopes of the triple crown ; consequently 
with Henry VIII. he is pro, and with Clement 
VII. contra.” 

The lapse of a few years plainly demonstrated 
the justice of Sadoleti’s opinion. But many 
events took place in the meantime affecting the 
whole current of my fate. Every overture on 
the part of the British monarch having failed 
in effect, it was ultimately decided in full con- 


clave, that the bull, which the English prince 


ar 
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so strenuously desired, should be refused, and a 
brief sent to the court of Henry assigning 
reasons for the pope’s determination. The cop- 
veyance of this important document chanced 
to be confided to Cardinal Sadoleti, and thus in 
the capacity of his private secretary it fell to 
my lot to accompany him. Immediate pre- 
parations were in consequence made for our 
speedy departure. My benefactor, on intimat- 
ing that he intended to take me with him, was 
pleased to express himself highly gratified in 

having my assistance ; and, indeed, even my 

partial knowledge of the English tongue could 

not but prove of some utility, as he had no 

knowledge whatsoever of that language. Every 
necessary arrangement having been speedily 
completed we commenced our journey, the 
cardinal taking in his suite, six attendants, be- 
sides myself. 

I had read much concerning the celebrated 
country I was so soon to behold, and Cardinal 
Sadoleti, during our journey, begged me to de- 
tail all the information I had acquired respecting 
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England, her history, laws, institutions, manners 
and customs. The account I gave appeared 
to interest him highly, and obviously tended 
to raise me still more in his good opinion. 
After a prosperous, though lengthened, 
journey, during which I had ample oppor- 
tunity of contemplating all the various as- 
pects of nature, from rugged Alpme gran- 
deur to the soft verdure of prolific France, we 
arrived safely at Calais, and there embarked 
for the opposite shores. It would be difficult 
for me to express the various thoughts which 
crowded upon my mind, as the tall white cliffs 
of that marvellous island became gradually per- 
ceptible. Little did I then know of it, but its 
strange and ever changing history. Yet that 
was full of dreams enough, and I saw rise up 
before my imagination, the ancient Britons 
under their mystic Druids, gathered together 
beneath the venerable oak, by them considered 
as the sacred monarch of the forest. Then 
reared aloft came the Roman eagle, and the 


dearly bought conquest of the adventurous 
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Cesar, whose legions subsequently planted on 
the soil, civilization and the dawning of the arts. 
Next appeared the terrible era, when, aban- 
doned by those conquerors, the enfeebled Bri- 
tons were left to the mercy of the fierce uncon- 
quered tribes of the north. Then appeared the 
wild march of the Saxons through the land, 
followed by the rise of a new civilization ; and 
then the Norman conqueror, and his chivalry, 
mingling with and absorbed into the nation they 
subdued and oppressed. Many another scene, 
too, rose up as, with my eyes fixed upon the 
tall cliffs, I sailed on—many a scene of glory 
and power and wisdom and splendour—many a 
scene of blood and madness and crime, till at 
length, far, far above our masts, rose the heights 
of Dover, crowned with their frowning castle, 
overhanging the battling waves beneath, 

The reverence then entertained by the Eng- 
lish for dignitaries of the Romish church, 
brought a vast multitude to the beach to wit- 
ness our disembarking ; and a deputation from 
the abbot of the brotherhood of Saint Martin, 


was in attendance, to conduct the cardinal at 
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once to their monastery. Under that hos- 
pitable roof we remained until the following 
morning, by which time the litters were in 
readiness to convey us on the route for London. 
News of our arrival in England having pre- 
ceded us, we were welcomed at the gate of the 
city of Canterbury, by a body of the monks of 
Saint Augustine, who escorted us to their beau- 
tiful monastery. We were there received with 
kindly greetings, and profuse entertamment, by 
the abbot,* who would fain have prevailed upon 
Sadoleti to sojourn with him until the ensuing 
day ; but the commands of his holiness having 
been express, to make no delay, we resumed 
our journey in afew hours, under a promise 
that upon our return we would inspect all the 
rarities, splendid ornaments, and relics which 
the monks were anxious to show us. 

Having arrived at the small town of Dart- 
ford, we there rested for the night, and soon 


after dawn the following morning were on our 
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road for the metropolis of England, which 
sadly disappointed me at first sight, I will own. 
I compared it with Rome. How great was the 
difference! We entered by the borough of 
Southwark, a dull and dirty place, and then 
passed over London bridge, magnificent in it- 
self, but closely lined with houses and shops on 
either side. 

Letters having been forwarded from Rome 
to cardinal Campegio, (previously dispatched by 
.his holiness to preside at the court about to be 
held upon the question of the divorce,) our 
coming had been notified to the king; and we 
were in consequence escorted by a guard 
through London to Westminster, at which 
place Campegio had taken up his abode. The 
two cardinals remained for a great length of 
time in private conversation, undoubtedly re- 
ferrmg to the execution of my patron’s mis- 
sion, and it was finally determined, as we heard 
that night, that Sadoleti should, on the follow- 
ing morning, present his credentials to the le- 


gantine court. 
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The ensuing day, Sadoleti, attired in the gorge- 


ous costume of his station, proceeded in com- 


pany with Campegio to the hall appointed for 


the opening of this extraordinary process, which 


was not the same in which the subsequent pro- 


ceedings of the court took place. 


In the cha- 


racter of secretary to the papal envoy, I ob- 


tained access on this solemn oceasion, and I 


may well aver that the most imposing sight I 


ever witnessed presented itself to my view on 


entering the lower end of the hall. 


On a chair of state, elevated by twelve steps, 


sat the English monarch, Henry VIII., whose 


stature, above that of ordinary men, and pow- 


erful, yet graceful frame, impressed the beholder 


at onee with the idea of kingly dignity. On 


either side of the throne were ranged the great 


officers of state, comprising the first nobility 


of the realm, bearing their staves of office, and 


attired in the robes of their various orders of 


knighthood. 


Still farther in front, were the 


rest of the peers; with the bishops on the left, 


and opposite to them the archbishop of Can- 
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terbury. At a little distance towards the 
centre, on seats somewhat elevated, appeared 
Cardinals Wolsey and Campegio, with Sado- 
leti near them; and, at a long table covered 
with tapestry, were ranged the judges of the 
land, and the persons employed as legal ad- 
visers of King Henry and his queen; near 
these, seated in a splendid chair, but habited in 
simple black, sat the unhappy Catherine of 
Arragon, whose wan and dejected countenance, 
mild, dignified, yet full of anguish, made my 
heart thrill with sympathy and sorrow. 

On the king being called by the crier of the 
court, he simply made answer “ Here ;” but 
when her majesty was summoned, rising from 
her seat, she advanced a few steps towards the 
king, and dropping on her knees, addressed 
him in a voice, the thrilling tones of which I 
shall never forget. 

“Tam but a poor woman, sire,’ she said; 
“and a stranger in these dominions, wherefore 
I may expect neither good counsel nor indif- 


ferent judges. Having long remained your 
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lawful wife, I desire to know wherein I have 


offended your majesty: I have continued your 


faithful partner for some twenty years and up- 


wards, and borne you several children; my 


study has always been to please your highness. 


If I have done anything amiss, put me away 


with shame. 


wise princes, 


Our parents were esteemed very 


and had no doubt good coun- 


sellors, and learned men about them, when the 


match was agreed upon between you and me. 


I therefore refuse to submit myself as amenable 


to this court, since my lawyers, who are your 


majesty’s lege subjects, and assigned by your- 


self, are not empowered to plead freely for me. 


For these reasons do I desire to be excused 


from replying until counsel be received by me 


from Spain as 


Having thus spoken, Queen Catherine rose, 


and making a profound obeisance to the king, 


went forth from the court on her return to 


Bridewell, where she had taken up her abode. 


The advisers assigned to the poor queen in 


this momentous case, were the bishops of Ro- 
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chester and St. Asaph and the learned doctor 
Ridley. I gazed at them anxiously as she de- 
parted, and saw, or fancied that I saw, deep 
grief upon their faces, especially upon that of 
the first. No churchman, according to the 
account of an acquaintance of whom [I shall 
shortly have to speak, possesses more unaf- 
fected piety than the bishop of Rochester, who, 
on account of his deep erudition, ranks high in 
royal favour; but it is feared by those who 
know the king best, that his faithful execution 
of the duty entrusted to him, of advocating the 
queen’s cause, may produce dangerous conse- 
quences to himself.* 

So much had I been occupied in listening’ to 


the address of the queen, and examining all 


* This anticipation was fully justified by the result. 
Not that Henry actually punished Fisher for his services 
to Catherine of Arragon, but the decay of his favour 
dates from the trial ; and taking a decided part against the 
king in the monarch’s quarrel with Rome, he soon fur- 
nished a pretext for persecution. He was imprisoned 
with Sir Thomas More, and beheaded a few days before 
his friend, in the eightieth year of his age. 


cd 
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that was passing before me in the body of the 
court, that I did not much attend to the spec- 
tators standing near, till a minute or two after 
Catherine’s departure, when looking round, I 
beheld at my side a person of very prepossessing 
mien, but clad in singular attire. In his hand 
he held a green velvet cap, embroidered with 
roses of gold and silver. He was clad in a 
cloth tunic of the same colour as the cap, 
reaching to his heels, with very wide sleeves, 
while on the bosom of the robe was worked the 
royal crown in gold, and between his shoulders 
the representation of a portcullis in burnished 
silver. The girdle, skirts, and wrists of his 
tunic were ornamented with wreaths of roses, 
the flowers alternately of silver and of gold. 
He looked at me attentively for a few seconds, 
with a curious sort of smile, and then addressed 
me, desiring in courteous terms to know whe- 
ther I was not a foreigner, and if so, what was 
my country. 

I replied in the best English I could, inform- 


ing him of my Italian birth, and letting him 
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know that I was secretary to his eminence Car- 
dinal Sadoleti. In order to make our commu- 
nications more easy, the gentleman changed the 
language to Italian, which he spoke, but not 
very fluently ; and finding that our conversa- 
tion was not likely to make much more pro- 
gress than before, I enquired whether he had a 
knowledge of the French tongue. I was 
speedily satisfied; for he replied in that lan- 
guage with the facility and accuracy of a 
native. 

As the stranger was extremely communica- 
tive, and appeared desirous of giving me every 
information in his power, I enquired and 
learned the names of all the distinguished per- 
sons present, with most of whom he appeared 
to be acquainted; and, in conclusion, with a 
smile upon his open countenance, and making 
a slight obeisance, he said— 

“ And in your informant, signor, you behold 
no less a dignitary of the court, than William 
Somers, the jester of the king.” 


From reports upon the continent I had heard 
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much of the wit and talents of this personage, 
who is a gentleman of good family and refined 
education; but I was more struck with his 
cheerful good humour, and the playful char- 
acter of his conversation, than its pungency ; 
for it wanted all the bitterness of the sarcasms 
of Aretino, and some of their point. 

Having remained until the rising of the 
court, master Somers invited me to his apart- 
ments in the palace; and in a very short space 
of time we became as familiar as friends of 
long standing. In the course of my visit I 
made my new acquaintance aware of my know- 
ledge of the science of music, which he ap- 
peared well pleased to hear, telling me that he 
should on that account be enabled to introduce 
me to masks, and court balls, and even to the 
splendid fétes frequently given by the magni- 
ficent Cardinal Wolsey, who in imitation of his 
royal master, affected, if he did not feel, a great 
admiration and regard for skilful musicians. 


In conversation, upon more subjects than I can 
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recollect, much time elapsed, and in the end 
my friend insisted on conducting me from the 
palace of St. James’s, to Westminster. On 
our way thither, he further offered to escort me 


to all the places worthy of notice in London 


, 


and to be of any assistance to me in his power, 
—offers as I found made with more sincerity 


than is usually the case with men of more dig- 


nified station*. 


* There is a very fine picture by Hans Holbein, in 
Kensington palace, representing William Somers wearing 
the ordinary costume of the day ; and ina wardrobe’ ac- 
eount of Henry VIII. we find the following articles enu- 
merated. 

“For making a dubblette of weer stude, lyned with 
canvas and cotton, for William Somar, oure fvole.”’ 

“ Item :—For making of a coate and a cappe of green 
clothe, fringed with red crule and lyned with fryse, for ovr 
saide foole. 

‘* Item :—¥or making of a dublette of fustain, lyned 
with cotton and canvas for our same foole.” 

Yet Somers sometimes wore the usual hood, instead of 
a cap, for in the same account is the following item— 

“For making of a coate of green clothe, with a hoode 
to the same, fringed with white crule lyned with fryse 


and bokerham, for oure foole aforesaid.” 


Acheologia 
IX., p. 249. 
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From the sketch of William Somers, in Granger’s 
Biographical History, the reader would be led to suppose 
that he had not received a liberal education; but in 


confirmation, of Riccio’s statements, there are pre- 


served in a private family, numerous letters, under the 


hand of this jester, incontestibly proving, that he pos- 
sessed considerable classical knowledge, and that he had 
been accustomed to mingle in the best society AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On my return to the house, where the two 
cardinals were lodged, Sadoleti informed me, 
that as no opportunity had presented itself 
during that morning’s sitting, to make the per- 
emptory nature of his mission known to the 
king, Cardinals Wolsey and Campegio had 
undertaken, at the rising of the court, to break 
the matter to his highness. They had since 
informed him that Henry’s wrath exceeded all 
bounds, having in the paroxysms of his ungo- 
vernable rage, roundly threatened his holiness 


the pope, as well as the conclave. In this state 
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of fury, their eminences had been compelled 
to leave him, well aware that nothing but time 
and reflection could recall the king to a sense 
of reason. 

My patron then kindly told me, that during 
our stay in England, as he should seldom have 
occasion for my attendance, I was at full liberty 
to amuse my leisure time, by visiting all the 
interesting sights which the English metropolis 
and its vicinity could afford, adding with a 
smile : 

“There is much difference, Signor Rizzio, 
in our ages, and it would be unfair in an old 
man to withhold from a young one, an indulg- 
ence which so favourable an opportunity now 
presents, perhaps, for the last time in your life.” 

Having returned my thanks, I retired from 
the cardinal’s presence, resolved to avail myself 
of the kind offices tendered me by Master 
William Somers. Having previously seen, as 
I have stated, the hall, selected for the opening 
of this singular process, Master Somers very 


courteously undertook to show me, on the fol- 
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lowing day, the room fitted up for the after 
proceedings of the trial. It was in a stately 
hall of the monastery of the Blackfriars, called 
the Parliament Chamber. The chairs appro- 
priated for the legates, as well as that of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, were covered with 
cloth of gold, having cushions of the same. 
A dormant table, railed before, resembling that 
of a solemn court of judicature, was in front, 
and the whole was covered with rich carpets 
and tapestry. To the right of the hall appeared 
a cloth of estate, with a chair and cushions of 
sumptuous tissue, for the king, and on the left 
of the court, was placed a rich chair for Queen 
Catherine, should their highnesses ever deem 
it expedient to attend there in person. 
Accustomed, as I had been from youth, to 
witness and take part in the martial and peaceful 
sports of the knights and squires of Italy and 
France, my attention was naturally directed to 
English pastimes of a similar description. 
During my study of history, particularly of 
the long wars between France and England, 
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I had found the skill of the English in archery 
universally extolled; and I felt a strong desire 
to see some of the meetings, which took place 
almost daily to practise with the bow. Somers 
agreed to take me at once to the Butts, erected 
at a hamlet called Newington, which was in old 
days, a favourite resort of the truly chivalrous 
Edward the Black Prince. During our ride 
thither, mounted on two gallant palfreys, I had 
much conversation with my conductor, on the 
subject of the long and the cross bow, in the 
course of which, I mentioned the grand feats 
achieved by English archers at the battles of 
Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, conceiving 
from the statements recorded in the chronicles 
both of France and England, that the use of 
the bow was at its acme in England, at that 
time. To my no small astonishment however, 
Master Somers assured me, I laboured under a 
great error, adding : 

“So far, signior, from our archers being then 
most skilful in the exercise of shooting, the 


practice had fallen into such disuse, that the 
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parliament under Edward the Third, passed 
several enactments to enforce the use of the 
bow among the people, whence it appears that 
although more expert than their neighbours, 
they had nevertheless, greatly fallen away from 
the skill displayed by their ancestors. Not- 
withstanding such edicts, which the govern- 
ment intended should be rigorously enforced, 
the practice of archery had continued to de- 
crease from the time of Edward III., until 
some two years since, when his Majesty, Henry 
the Eighth, desirous of reviving the sport, 
shewed much favour to those skilled in the 
use of the bow, which has revived the practice, 
and archery has in consequence, come much 


into vogue among all classes of the people,* 


* By Hall the chronicler we are given to understand, 
that not only did king Henry countenance the practice 
of military pastimes, by permitting them to be exercised 
without restraint, but, that he also endeavoured to make 
them fashionable, by setting the example, As evidence 
of this, Hall proceeds to state, that after his accession to 
the throne, Henry continued daily to amuse himself in 


archery, the casting of the bar, wrestling and dancing, 


a 
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After expressing my surprise at this infor- 
mation, Master Somers went on to say : 

“As a proof how much his majesty feels 
interested in the sport of archery, there will, 
in the course ofa few days, be a grand shooting 
match in the park at Windsor, to which I shall 
be happy to conduct you. In the excursion 
thither, we may be able to visit the noble castle, 
and, on our return, perhaps pass a day at 
Hampton, and look at the sumptuous palace 
now building for the residence of Cardinal 
Wolsey.” 

We soon after dismounted at the archery 
ground, called the Butts, at Newington, which 
had been fresh gravelled and well thatched 
over head. There were benches the whole 
length on one side, and targets set up at various 
distances for the practice of all who chose to try 


their skill, Numerous were the officers of the 


and frequently in tilting, tournaying, fighting at the bar- 
riers, with swords and battle-axes, and other martial re- 
creations, in most of which, there were few who could 


excel him. (AUTHOR.) ~ 
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archery ground in attendance, and on the ap- 
pearance of Master William Somers, all caps 
were doffed to one so accustomed to be at the 
elbow of his majesty, with almost as much re- 
spect as if he had been a minister of the crown. 
The chief armourer presented himself a moment 
after, desiring to know my conductor’s pleasure, 
and asking whether he would shoot himself, or 
witness the shooting of one of the companies. 
Having expressed a wish to see some of the 
best feats of archery, we were led to a conve- 
nient place near the pair of targets raised at 
the greatest distance from each other; and 


some thirty shooters, habited in green doublets 


5 


and each having a single black feather in his 
cap, presented themselves about the butt. 
So great was the distance from one mark to 
the other, that I hardly conceived it possible 
the arrows should even reach their goal, much 
less enter the targets, which were of very small 
dimensions. To my infinite surprise however, 
there was not a single shaft shot by the com- 


pany, that did not pierce one or other of the 
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circles; and Somers informed me, that any one 
who should prove so unskilful, as not at least, 
to hit the target, would be subject to a fine, as 
well as heartily laughed at by the rest. Amongst 
several things that struck me greatly, was a 
particular sound, not unmusical, that seemed 
to issue from the point of some of the arrows, 
as they escaped the bow string, which I was 
told on enquiry, was the result of long practice, 
and considered a proof of great expertness in 
the exercise. 

On examining the bows, I found them fully 
six feet in length, and very difficult to bend 
beyond a certain stretch, while the arrows, full 
a clothier’s yard in length, were drawn by every 
archer to their heads. I might have previously 
doubted some of the tales I had heard of Eng- 
lish archery ; but this exhibition taught me to 
understand the fatal skill of these island bow- 
men, who, assuredly far surpass those of Nor- 
mandy, the best which France can boast. The 
other Iuropean countries, with the exception 


of the natives of Switzerland, I believe, but 
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rarely practise a sport, which must tend to in- 
vigorate the body and render the eye more 
acute. 

A day or two after, I paid a visit to Smith- 
field, for the purpose of witnessing the diversion 
of tilting at the quintin, and I saw much dex- 
terity and corporeal strength displayed. Some 
of the cavaliers, however, failed in their aim, 
which subjected them, in more than one in- 
stance, to be unhorsed by the whirling round 
of the bag of sand that struck them on the 
back, to the infinite gratification of the specta- 
tors. On Master Somers questioning me, as 
to what I thought of the adroitness of the 
tilters, I very frankly told him, that, for wielding 
steadily the ponderous lance, and vigorously 
bearing down an adversary with its point, the 
knights of England might well compete with 
those of any other country; but, that in point 
of personal agility, the use of feints and velo- 
city of evolution, they are certainly not ‘com- 
parable with either French or Italian cava- 


liers. 
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Some days after, the king having announced 
a solemn joust to take place at Greenwich, 
Master Somers and myself repaired thither in 
one of his majesty’s barges; and I there wit- 
nessed the courses furnished by several knights 
of the court. They and their horses were 
decorated in a singular manner, having bases 
and bardes the whole of one suit. The right 
side was of rich tissue, ornamented with a com- 
pass or roundel of black velvet ; and within 
the compass was seen a hand grasping a sword, 
surrounded with the representation of pens and 
pieces of money of divers coinage, all in em- 
broidery. Under the hand appeared in golden 
characters, Loyalty ; and upon that side of the 
barde was worked in letters of divers colours, 
Bie pen, pain, or treasure, truth shall not be vio- 
lated. The opposite side of the bases and bardes 
were of cloth of gold and silver. 
When the four challengers were come to the 
barrier, there appeared the Marquis of Exeter 
accompanied by thirteen knights, all barded 


and based of one suit. The right sides of their 
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decking consisted of cloth of gold cut in clouds 
engrailed with damask gold. The other side 
was cloth of silver covered with mountains, 
full of olive branches made of gold, and all in 
motion. These gentlemen ran many a fair 
course with very little missing, for within two 
hours and a half, notwithstanding the rain fell 
apace, they broke three hundred Spears.at the 
least. I have seen many a court before and 
since, but, in point of splendour and decoration, 
I have never seen any equal to that of Henry 
VIII. 

In the course of conversation Master Somers 
having talked a good deal of the mental and 
personal accomplishments of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surry, the son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
we went, two days after the jousts at Green- 
wich, to the Tennis court, which that nobleman 
used frequently to attend, to practise a game 
in which he was very skilful. We found him 
already there, engaged with another nobleman 
in a match for twenty golden crowns. The 
news of this enormous bet having been bruited 
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abroad, the spectators of the highest rank were 
numerous; and from the stakes which I heard 
offered and taken, I soon discovered that the 
English are now more addicted than the Ita- 
lians and French to bet largely and wantonly 
on these games of skill or chance. 

One could not mdeed help feeling excited 
by the progress of the game, in the various 
turns and movements of which, the competi- 
tors evinced infinite skill, agility and grace, 
catching and striking the ball with an ease I 
have never seen surpassed. The Earl of Surry 
however proved the better player of the two ; 
and the modesty with which he seemed to bear 
success, as well as his urbanity and gentle man- 
ners, appeared to make every one rejoice in his 
triumph more than he did himself. I went away 
with feelings of admiration for the young earl, 
which I did not before think I could have ex- 
perienced for one to whom I had never spoken, 
and of whose history I knew little; but soon 
after, by the kindness of Somers, I procured a 


manuscript of the songs and sonnets of the 
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earl framed upon the model of Petrarch and 


our best Italian writers, which, it seems, he 


sedulously studied during his residence upon 


the continent. 


I found them full of pathos 


and delicacy of sentiment; and indeed, the 


sonnets addressed to the lady of his love are 


worthy even of the poets of our own poetic 


land. ‘Together with the poems of the Earl of 


Surry, I found in the volume of manuscripts 


lent to me, some of the productions of Sir 


Thomas Wyatt, a great friend of the earl’s, 


and, after reading these and some other 


English works, I cannot doubt, that the people 


of this country are entering upon a new field 


that must, in the course of time, render Eng- 


land renowned for her literature amongst the 


nations of Europe. 


My next visit was to the “ Bear Garden,” 


to witness a sport in which the English take 


infinite delight; but my stay was of short 


duration, the company consisting of a hetero- 


geneous mass of gentle and simple, all intently 


engaged in the diversion, as it is called, heed- 
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less of the tortures endured by the poor baited 
anunal, or, the wounds inflicted by the infu- 
riated beast on his assailants, which are so 
trained as to continue their attacks even during 
the agonizing struggles of death. 

I was invited also to go and see a similar 
sport practised with the bull, and to witness 


the fighting of trained cocks, for which the 


English are renowned—a bad renown indeed 


throughout Europe; but as scenes of such 
a description were by no means agreeable to 
my taste, I declined the proposal altogether. 
The Italan and French moralities, myste- 
ries and interludes I had been accustomed to 
attend in other countries ; and, I was therefore 
well pleased on Master Somers proposing to 
conduct me to a mystery about to be enacted 
by the choristers of East Minster (old Saint 
Paul’s) and the scriveners of Clerkenwell, long 
famed for their skill in such sorts of entertain- 
ments. 
The principal piece chosen upon this occa- 


sion, included the downfall of Adam and Eve, 
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their expulsion from Paradise, the murder of 
Abel, and the final enchainment of Satan in 
the bottomless pit by the archangel Saint 
Michael. It was followed by a morality framed 
upon the story of Job, wherein were personi- 
fied hatred, vengeance, malice and murder, all 
striving to gain the mastery over fortitude, 
who never abandons J ob, and ultimately re- 
stores him to happiness with the Almighty God 
and his son Jesu in Paradise, as a just reward 
for his unvarying faith in the Lord of Hosts. 
Throughout these shows, the parts were very 
ably supported, though perhaps with less spirit 
and liveliness than with us; but the dresses 
and paintings were the most splendid I had 
ever seen, particularly the representation of 
hell’s torments, where real fire was introduced, 
and jets of flame spouted on high, while human 
figures, representing Tantalus, Sysiphus and 
Ixion, produced the most marvellous effects. 
The contrast to this afforded by the closing 


scene of Paradise, made the observer almost 
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believe himself for a time in the regions of 
Elysium. 

The vast expense necessarily incurred upon 
this occasion afforded me a convincing proof, 
that the character long borne by the English, 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of holy 
Catholic church in Europe, was justly theirs, 
and that it therefore behoved the supreme 
head of that church to be politic and careful 
in the measures he pursued towards a monarch 
of a fiery and ungovernable temper, in the 
heretical times in which we live, when whole 
states and countries are tainted to the core 
with the new doctrines lately sprung up in 
Germany. Alas! other views were followed, 
and I have lived to see the result. 

A week had passed after my first introduc- 
tion to Master Somers, at the opening of the 
court for the trial of the divorce question be- 
tween King Henry and his queen, when I was 
informed that a very lucky chance had brought 
about my attendance at the beginning of the 


proceedings, as neither of the high personages 
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interested had since presented themselves at 
the court held at Blackfriars, and it was very 
doubtful whether they would again appear. 
In the meantime matters advanced but slowly, 
with the trial itself, rendering the king morose 
and irritable. He affected indeed to make his 
separation from the queen a point of con- 
science; but as they no longer lived together, 
doubts of the legality of his marriage could not 
be the only cause for the impatience to obtain 
a divorce which he displayed; and rumours 
were busily circulated at the court, (which did 
not fail to reach the representatives of the 
church), of a secret attachment to another, the 
Lady Anne Boleyn. Daily, and often twice a 
day, it was said, he sent dispatches to that lady 
at Hever Castle, in Kent, and frequently re- 
paired thither incognito himself, accompanied 
only by some favourite courtier and two or 
three attendants as guards to his person. 

From what I could gather in my conferences 
with his eminence, Sadoleti, I judged that Car- 


dinal Wolsey, who, certainly entertained views 
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upon the tiara, was vacillating between the 
pope and his master, afraid to lose his hold 
upon Rome, on the one hand, or the favour of 
the king on the other. He was however ex- 
tremely cautious how he committed himself to 
his colleague, Cardinal Campegio, who, for his 
part, appeared equally undecided respecting 
the weighty question then agitated. 

These considerations however occupied my 
mind very little, engaged as I was in acquiring 
every possible information respecting the great 
capital in which I was then a sojourner. 
Among the numerous buildings I visited were 
the East and West Minsters, the latter contain- 
ing many very curious monuments of the ancient 
kings. I was much amused, in going over it, 
to behold in three large chests deposited on the 
platform where stands the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, a number of waxen casts from 
the faces of several preceding kings and queens, 
together with their costumes, as they were laid 


ut for public view after death.* 


* Tn an old history of Westminster Abbey, the date of 
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The fortress of the tower with its extensive 
depot of armour and regal gems was not for- 
gotten in my rambles; and further westward I 
visited Baynard’s Castle and the palace of the 
Savoy, with that of St. James’s and the house 
of the Duke of Somerset, situated on the 
strand of the river Thames, where most of the 
great nobility of the land have stately mansions 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. The noble 
hall of Westminster, with the venerable build- 
ings abutting thereupon occupied nearly a 
whole day; and, although I had been accus- 
tomed to the marvels of Rome, these beautiful 
fabrics of a style and character very different 
from any thing that Rome presents, with their 
rich and curious decorations, had a great effect 


upon my mind, all tending to show what a 


which has escaped my recollection, I remember to have 
read a statement respecting several waxen images of our 
kings and queens, together with the robes in which they 
laid in state, having been kept in boxes there. This ac- 
count however referred to a period long subsequent to the 


reign of Henry VIII.—Auruor. 
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flood of wealth must have been flowing for 
years into the capital city of England. 

On different occasions, Master Somers ac- 
companied me to inspect various royal palaces 
and other noble buildings in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, among which I cannot refrain from 
dwelling upon the palace of Nonsuch, erected 
by the present king; for I never beheld such 
lavish magnificence. It presents, in truth, every 
thing that art can produce, to render a residence 
non-pareil. The building is decorated with 
statues, imitated from the Greek and Roman 
models, and the furniture, pictures, and internal 
embellishments are without end. The palace 
is surrounded by a noble park, stocked with 
fallow deer ; adjoining, are gardens, lawns and 
groves, ornamented with trellis work, and ave- 
nues so deliciously shaded, that I verily con- 
ceived myself in the sylvan scenes described 
by ancient poets. 

In the artificial gardens, amongst abundance 
of columns and marble pyramids, are two foun- 


tains spouting forth water, the one around the 
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other; and upon the pyramids, are perched 
small birds streaming water from their bills. 
There is another delicious fountain in the grove 
of Diana, where Acteon is represented trans- 
formed into a stag. Although such a variety 
of pleasant objects are here already collected, 
I was informed by Master Somers, the king: 
so greatly delighted in this spot, that many 
additions are still contemplated for the further 
decoration of Nonsuch. 

We visited Greenwich Palace too, originally 
named Placentia, or the Manor of Pleasaunce; 
and well does it deserve the appellation, for, in 
every respect, it is worthy to be the dwelling 
of a king. This spot is also greatly loved by 
Henry, and was the frequent residence of his 
royal parent, Henry VII., his son, the reigning 
prince, having been born there. The mansion 
is the scene of most of those festivities, for 
which the court of Henry is famous; for, at 
Greenwich, he generally receives foreign po- 
tentates and solemn embassies, and appoints 


all those ceremonies, which in this country, 
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even more frequently than in France, are fol- 
lowed by jousts, tournaments, feasting, dancing, 
disguisings and mummeries. 

Eltham, was formerly one of the favourite 
habitations of the English kings; but it is now 
rarely visited ; and yet the hall is as noblea 
sample of Gothic architecture as I have seen 
in the land; and the entire edifice presents a 
stately pile, rich in memories of the past ; for, 
in ancient times, it was the scene of many a 
sage council, as well as countless pageants and 
festivities. 

While speaking of the buildings which I 
visited during my stay in London, I may as 
well notice all the others that I rode to see, 
under the guidance of my new friend Master 
Somers. 

The palace of Richmond is a fair pile, well 
garnished within, and now frequently inhabited 
by the cardinal of York, his eminence having 
been permitted by his royal master, to make 
use of it, since the presentation of the manor 


of Hampton to the king. 
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Lambeth Palace, the residence of the pri- 
mates of Canterbury, is a very noble structure, 
presenting however, various styles of architec- 
ture, and has been partly rebuilt of late years. 
The chambers are lofty and spacious, decorated 
throughout with very ancient tapestry, and 
many beautiful pictures; but the furniture is 
heavy, and all of the olden time. In the li- 
brary, however, I found some very curious 
manuscripts, and printed books of half a cen- 
tury old. There are very few indeed, worthy 
of notice that have issued from the press, since 
the first invention of that extraordinary art, 
which are not to be found in this collection. 

The palace of Croydon, also attached to the 
see of Canterbury, is a magnificent antique 
building, which was the scene of splendid ca- 
rousals in ancient times; but nothing very re- 
markable would seem to have occurred here : 
for the most interesting fact which my new 
friend Somers found to relate as connected with 
it, was, that in the great hall, Archbishop 


Courtenay received his pall, in presence of an 
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immense multitude of spectators—an incident, 
which did not affect me much, as I had never 
heard of Archbishop Courtenay before. 

During one of our excursions into Surry, 
we halted at the abbey of Merton, a fine old 
institution, were the monks welcomed us kindly, 
and treated us to excellent cheer, in return for 
which, Master Somers and myself did our ut- 


most to create mirth in the refectory. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue day previous to that appointed for the 
famous trial of archery before the king, in 
Windsor Great Park—which, at the time, made 
a noise throughout all Europe, and is not for- 
gotten yet—Master Somers and myself pro- 
ceeded thither, in order to visit the palace be- 
fore the king’s arrival. Of all the magnificent 
piles I have ever beheld, none certainly sur- 
passes, if any one equals, Windsor Castle, as it 
stands proudly on its height, commanding all 
the country round. The immense masses of 


building, the various tales of ancient chivalry 
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connected with it, and the blue airy colour 
which seemed to spread all over its towers 
and battlements, as they rose above the woods 
around, rendered the view almost sublime ; and 
I felt disinclined to approach it nearer, and still 
more to enter the walls, lest the closer view 
should not be equal to the distant prospect. 
The interior, indeed, is very richly decorated, 
and filled with numerous works of art, amongst 
which, I remarked a number of highly finished 
pictures by Hans Holbein, and his predecessor 
the elaborate Mabuse; but, to me they seemed 
greatly inferior in taste and delicacy to the pic- 
tures of our Italian painters, and, were it pos- 
sible, I should have preferred to see the interior 
first, and take the general view afterwards. 
When we had run through all the rooms and 
halls, and visited a beautiful ancient chapel, 
Somers led me on, somewhat to my surprise, 
into the open country. I asked him whither 
he was taking me, and he replied, “ Merely 
to obtain another and more distant view of the 


castle.” 
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Shortly after, however, he suddenly reined 
in his horse, in the midst of a spacious tract of 
meadow land, saying, “ You now stand, Signor 
Riccio, on the most famous spot in English 
history. This is Runnymede, famous for the 
signature of Magna Charta, the great palla- 
dium of our liberties.” 

I looked round. There was nothing but a 
green meadow and some fine old trees, to mark 
the spot where the barons of England wrung 
from the weak and treacherous John the great 
charter which has done more to make England 
what it is, than any other act or event in the 
course of its history. ‘“ Surely,” I said, “there 
should be some monument here.” 

“The monument,” replied Somers, with a 
tone and manner which J had never seen in 
him before ; “is in the heart of every English- 
man. Besides, it would but be erecting a 
monument to the planting of an acorn. Magna 
Charta was the seed from which has grown 
up a tall tree, with many branches and many 
leaves. The fruit has yet tobe borne. Neither 
G 
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you nor I may see it; but that fruit will come 
and in abundance. However,” he added, in 
his usual gay way, “it matters little to us, for 
before then, we shall have another sort of free- 
dom.” 

Before nightfall the town of Windsor be- 
came a complete fair, an immense concourse 
of people pouring in from London and the 
vicinity, to witness the sports of the following 
day. Green coated archers too, were seen in 
all directions, and every tavern and house of 
entertainment was thronged with visitors. As 
for beds, those who came late esteemed them- 
selves fortunate if they could obtain a truss of 
straw to sleep upon. 

The sight of numerous ludicrous embarrass- 
ments gave me occasion to rejoice in the ac- 
quaintance I had made at the trial; for Somers, 
and myself also by his influence, were provided 
with comfortable lodgings and refreshment in 
the castle. The king and a brilliant train of 
courtiers arrived by sunset the same evening, 


in order to be ready for the morning’s amuse- 
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ment; and my companion left me to enliven 
his royal master, with conversation doubtless 
less serious in its tone, than that which had 
taken place between him and me. 

Soon after dawn, I repaired with Master 
Somers, to view the preparations in the Great 
Park, which now seemed transformed into a 
fair. Gawdy tents, surmounted by silken ban- 
ners, were scattered in all directions, containing 
profusion of viands and wines of the choicest 
qualities. At convenient distances were plaeed 
the various targets, and in their rear were seen 
the green tents of the bowmen, each bearing 
an inscription in embroidered letters of gold, 
designating the ward in the city to which the 
company belonged. The entire band of archers 
assembled, amounted to upwards of four thou- 
sand bowmen, who were all habited in ereen, 
with caps of the same colour, surmounted by 
small plumes of ravens’ feathers; and groups 
of these in their picturesque attire were seen 
moving about amongst the tents or through 
the trees, till the hour appointed for the archery 
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approached. About eight o’clock, there issued 
forth from the grand portal of the castle a 
troop of yeomen, wearing caps of steel and in 
scarlet liveries, each armed with a staff with a 
glittering pike at-the end. Then followed a 
company of horse soldiers, their polished ar- 
mour shining in the beams of the sun. After 
them, four a breast, marched the minor officers 
of the court, who were succeeded by a band of 
trumpeters, making the air ring from time to 
time with martial flourishes, which would have 
been somewhat oppressive to the ear, had they 
not been relieved, during the intervals, by sweet 
strains of music from more melodious instru- 
ments. On gaily caparisoned steeds, next 
appeared the inferior nobility of England, and 
then, according to seniority of rank, the more 
distinguished peers of the realm. At length, 
vorgeously apparelled, and blazing with jewels, 
came King Henry, himself, on a high mettled, 
milk-white charger, who, with loud neighings 
and prancings, seemed to disdain the earth on 


which he trampled. Behind the king were 
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ranged the different officers holding posts in 
the castle, and then came a troop of knights 
pensioners, with the mayor, the magistrates, 
and the leading citizens of the town of Windsor. 
The cavaleade was closed by a long train of 
pike and halbard men supporting gaily painted 
banners of silk taffety ; and the effect of the 
whole cavaleade as it wound forward, amidst 
the shouts of the people, and under one of the 
brightest suns I ever saw in England, was in- 
deseribably brilliant and beautiful. 

Any attempt to detail in succession all the 
various little events of that day would be far too 
long a task, for me at least ; and I shall therefore 
content myself by saying, that the feats achieved 
by the bbwmen—each man emulous to out-do his 
fellow, under the very eye of his sovereign—far 
surpassed what I had witnessed at the butts at 
Newington. In this manner the sport con- 
tinued until within an hour of sun-set—the 
whole day having been devoted to feasting and 


mirth as well as archery; for the king, with 


to) 


his accustomed liberality, had supplied ample 
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food of a more delicate kind for the court, and 
substantial fare, as barons of beef and heart- 
ning ale, for the whole company of archers 
present. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment, 
King Henry, after having distributed silver 
arrows and other tokens to those who had 
shown themselves most expert at the targets, 
amused the court much by conferring in a 
jesting, good humored tone, on a certain citizen 
of London, of the name of Barlow, and a re- 
sident in Shoreditch, the title of Duke of 
Shoreditch, adding gaily “ Let it descend in 
succession to every captain of my London 
archers.” 

Just as the king was on the point of retiring, 
a stranger presented himself bearing a bow 
and arrow, and with lowly obeisance desired 
his grace to “take muster of him” and see 
him shoot. The singularity of the man’s ad- 
dress seemed to please the monarch; and 
laughing gaily, he commanded him to proceed, 


when the man, placing one foot within his 
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bosom, in that extraordinary attitude, let his 
arrow fly, which, after a long and steady flight, 
hit the centre of the bull’s eye in one of the 
most distant targets. King Henry and all 
present might well marvel greatly, for even to 
draw a bow in such a position would seem well 
nigh impossible, much more to send the arrow 
true to the mark. For the feat he not only 
received at the hands of the prince, a liberal 
largess, but also on the spot the name of Foot 
in Bosom, which he will doubtless bear so long 
as he lives.* 

The festivities enjoyed in the great park of 
Windsor were not enough to satisfy the good 
people of the place; for I found their joyous 
carousals were kept up throughout the night 
in the town; and many a head the ensuing 
morning probably ached from libations too 
plentifully poured in drinking health and hap- 


iness to the kine, and success to archers. | 
i) 


* This fact is recorded in the chronicles of Hall the 


historian. 
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fear that the poor queen was forgotten by her 
husband’s loyal subjects. 

At a subsequent period, during my residence 
in France, there fell into my hands a very 
curious treatise on the subject of archery writ- 
ten by Roger Ascham, the erudite preceptor of 
the Princess Mary, wherein he shows the an- 
tiquity of the exercise, and deduces it from 
the days of the Israelites downwards, noticing 
the comparative expertness of the various 
nations, and terminating by a warm exhort- 
ation to his fellow countrymen not to neglect 
but rather to cultivate the pastime, as one 
tending to secure the bodily health of the 
people, and the defence of the realm of Eng- 
land. From the love of the sport which I saw 
every where, I can hardly conceive that such 
an admonition was needed. 

Master Somers and myself, as agreed upon, 
set forward at an early hour on horseback, for 
Hampton upon Thames ; and in our progress 
thither, notwithstanding a sort of silvery grey- 


ness in the atmosphere, peculiar to England, 
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I could not help admiring the beautiful scenes 
that constantly opened to our view, the entire 
country presenting, as it were, masses of bowery 
hedge rows surrounding a succession of prolific 
gardens. Some time before we reached the 
town of Hampton, the splendid palace of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, not yet quite completed, broke 
magnificently upon the sight, while the glisten- 
ing current of the stately Thames now seen 


through the foliage, now lost again amon 
the trees, added a crowning beauty to the 
landscape.* 

As the name of Master William Somers 
proved a passport upon all occasions, we were 
cordially welcomed by the officers of the man- 
sion, of whom my friend enquired, whether 
Master Patch was then at the palace, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, he left me 

* As the. magnificence of the structure erecting at 
Hampton excited, it would seem, some envy in the royal 
bosom, Wolsey in 1526 made over the manor to the 
king. He was however permitted to inhabit the palace 


as keeper of the royal residences, Richmond Palace being 


likewise placed at his disposal. 
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for a few minutes, and then returned, accom- 
panied by a gentleman habited somewhat after 
the same fashion as himself, excepting that the 
tunic and cap were of scarlet cloth, and had 
the crossed keys of Saint Peter embroidered 
on the breast, surmounted by a cardinal’s hat, 
while between his shoulders appeared the 
letters C. W. P.* enclosed in a circlet of golden 
roses. 

To this very gaily dressed personage I was 
forthwith introduced, and given to understand 
that he filled the same post in the household 
of Cardinal Wolsey as that which my friend 
occupied about the person of the king, being 
the jester or fool of that haughty, but magni- 


ficent churchman.+ There was a striking 


* “Cardinal Wolsey, Primate.”—-AUTHOR. 

+ With respect to this fool or jester of Cardinal 
Wolsey, very little was known until the discovery of the 
present memoir. The only mention to be found of 
Patch, is in a very rare black letter pamphlet, in which 
William Somers is described as visiting the jester of his 
eminence, whom he outwits in the cardinal’s wine cellar. 


The acconnt of him contains no other point whatsoever, 
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difference in the characters as well as the ap- 
pearance of these two gentlemen, Master 
Somers uniformly displayed great gravity of 
demeanour, which accorded well with his gene- 
ral aspect, being a tall and comely person, 
whereas the jester of the cardinal was diminu- 
tive in stature, with red hair, a round, plump 
face, and a paunch which strongly resembled 
a butt. The witticisms of the former, con- 
trasting with the assumed rigidity of his man- 
ner, was like lightning flashing from a cloud ; 
and perfectly satisfied with his own jests, he 
never attempted to give them point by grimace. 
The latter prepossessed his hearers with the 
idea that a joke was coming; and the arch 
leer of his eye and ludicrous expression of his 
countenance disposed one to laugh ere he 
spoke. 


Master Patch with much urbanity welcomed 


being a mere idle tale sent forth to amuse the people, 
and being remarkable for nothing except the handing down 


to posterity of the name of Wolsey’s jester. (AUTHOR. ) 
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me to what he called “the Garden of Eden,” 
adding, “ Now that my friend here has come 
to jom me, it may well be called, the Paradise 
of Fools.” 

He then conducted me to view the various 
rare and valuable works of art contained in the 
palace ; and, much as I had heard of Wolsey’s 
wealth and profusion, a display met my eyes 
for which I had not been prepared. In every 
style of painting and sculpture, some of the 
most exquisite examples presented themselves ; 
and the gallery of bronze statues is not to be 
matched in Europe. The furniture and hang- 
ings of the chambers were costly to excess, 
and the multitude of massive ornaments in 
gold and silver so great, that I could not but 
ask myself how the riches had been amassed, 
to collect so many articles of enormous value. 

If I had been gratified with the sight of so 
many splendid things, and so many paintings 
and statues of exquisite beauty, I was still 
more gratified on being led into a library, 


abounding with illuminated manuscripts col- 
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lected throughout Germany, France and Italy— 
old rolls written in far remote ages by hands 
long dead, but all in high preservation; besides 
copies of every printed book that had issued 
from the press since the discovery of the won- 
derful art of printing. 

“This gentleman is as fond of old parchment 
as a rat,’ said Somers to his fellow, “so he 


will find amusement enough here for a few 


minutes.” 


“Let him beware of traps then,” rejoined 
the other ; “ for many a man has been caught 


by a book though he could not well find a 


mustier bait.” 


Thus saying they left me for a time to in- 
dulge my fancy, and certainly a more luxurious 
banquet could not be spread before a man fond 
of reading, had I had time to read. The 
stores of every language and country were 
displayed in endless profusion around me; but 
space sufficient was not, as I well knew, at my 
command to enjoy them; and though I turned 


over the pages or unclosed the rolls, my mind 
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dwelt more upon the man who had collected 
all I saw, and a history which stamped him in 
my opinion as one of the most princely minded 
beings who had ever burst forth from obscurity 
to astound society with the blaze of his sudden 
greatness. I know not whether I was am- 
bitious before, but when I thought of the rise 
of Wolsey, I was ambitious not without hope. 

I was not aware of the fact when I stood in 
that library, but I heard afterwards that he had 
applied to the see of Rome and obtained per- 
mission of his holiness to have transcripts made 
of all the manuscripts deposited in the Vatican, 
which he intends to present to a college of his 
foundation at Oxford—an undertaking, which, 
if accomplished on the liberal plan he had laid 
down, will prove unquestionably one of his 
noblest titles to veneration. 

While occupied with many various thoughts, 
my friends, at length, made their appearance, 
and conducted me to the dinner board, where 
I found meats and wines as choice as a king’s 


table could produce. The meal too was 
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seasoned with the pithy remarks and repartees 
of my two companions, who, in the course of 
their sarcasms, spared neither prince or peasant, 
more particularly directing their biting irony 
at the clergy, against whom such home truths 
were uttered in a merr guise, that however 
orthodox, I could not, in most instances, re- 
frain from laughing at their wit, and coinciding 
in their opinion. As the goblet circulated 
however and the Rhenish began to warm the 
brain, it was impossible not to wonder on hear- 
ing my friend and our host undisguisedly attack 
the foibles of their respective masters, whom 
they treated so unceremoniously even before 
witnesses, that I should have imagined the 
block or the pillory were likely to be the re- 
ward and end of all their wit. 

On expressing however some apprehensions 
regarding the license they allowed their tongues, 
they both informed me that everything was 
tolerated from the lips of a jester, except dul- 
ness, which might entail punishment with 


stripes, not only for the offence itself, but for 
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many unsavoury truths uttered when the wit 
was brighter. 

The two worthy compeers went on then, not- 
withstanding my alarm; and Somers, I well 
recollect, reprobated in the strongest terms, the 
divorce from queen Catherine, then in progress, 
adding, that an alliance between the king and 
Anne Boleyn would be productive of the over- 
throw of all the existing ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. 

“Aye, sir,” replied the other; “and with 
them the downfall of my one eyed* master, 
whose visions of the tiara of Rome will be 
exchanged for the reality of a caput mortuum.” 

“What good chess-player would not sacrifice 
a bishop to win a queen?” asked Somers, and 
then turning to me, he added in a graver mood 
—‘“ You, Signior Riccio, are a cardinal’s secre- 
tary, and must consequently have been accus- 


tomed to observe the proceedings of the con- 


* Cardinal Wolsey is stated to have lost the sight of 
one of his eyes, upon which account all the portraits of 


him are represented in profile—AuTHOR. 
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clave. You may perhaps know something 
also of the sentiments entertained by his present 
Holiness, Clement VII. It is reported that he 
has given a direct refusal to ratify by a bull 
the divorce contemplated, and that Cardinal 
Sadoleti, is the bearer of the ungracious reply, 
which will, if persisted in, I now venture to 
prognosticate, prove a death blow to the papal 
supremacy in this island. There are many 
who may not regret it; for we are a whimsical 
nation, and love to change our clothing, our 
cookery, our loves and our religions. But did 
his holiness possess a tithe of the knowledge 
I have acquired in the service of royal Henry, 
he would have more duly weighed the conse- 
quences of a stubborn and direct refusal, ere 
such a communication was transmitted to this 
country. Remember, if Clement be obstinate, 
he has to cope with one who has a head as 
hard as a ram, and will push him out of the 
island. Rather than bend, the king will not 
scruple to sacrifice the state of England, and 


the people to boot—every one of them, but fair 
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Anne Boleyn, and a maid or two to keep her 
company. These hints,’ he continued, “are 
spoken in amity, signior, and intended, to say 
truth, for the ear of the cardinal, your em- 
ployer, should you deem it politic to make 
them known to him, for I once for all assure 
yon, cost what it may, a divorce the king will 
accomplish—though the perdition of his soul 
were consequent upon the act, and he took us 
all to Tophet along with him.” 

There was something so marked and earnest 
in the manner of master Somers, that I lis- 
tened with as much attention, as if a politician 
and not a jester had been speaking ; and I re- 
solved to find some opportunity of stating the 
opinions I had heard to Cardinal Sadoleti. 

I must not omit to mention, that although I 
believe, sincerely attached to the king, Somers 
did ample justice to Catherine of Arragon, and 
was lavish in praises of that ill-fated princess. 
He informed me that she was five years older 
than the king, and far more staid and cold in 


manners. Though certainly no bigot, Somers 
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also lauded the strictness of her religious ob- 
servances. She was accustomed to rise in the 
middle of the night to pray, he told me, and 
yet by five in the morning left her pillow 
habited for the day. Beneath the robes of 
royalty she wore a hair cloth garment, such as 
is usual in the order of Saint Francis, into the 
third class of which rigid institution she had 
been admitted. On Saturdays and Sundays, it 
was her custom to fast, and on the vigils of the 
Virgin Mary partake only of bread and water, 
confessing twice in the week, and unremittingly 
attending the church six hours every morning, 
in public and private prayer. During the re- 
maining part of the day, she read the lives of 
the saints for two hours after dinner, sur- 
rounded by her maids of honour, standing the 
whole time. She then was accustomed to re- 
tire to her chapel, and pass the residue of her 
time in prayer, until the supper hour, of which 
meal she partook very sparingly. He added a 
long account of the corporeal mortifications to 


which she subjected herself, such as always 
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kneeling on the stone pavement without a 
cushion. 

To say the truth, however, although I doubt 
not, good Master Somers spoke in all sincerity, 
yet the jester’s praise of gravity and prayer, 
fasting and mortification, seemed far more dis- 
cordant with his character, at least in my eyes, 
than his political disquisitions, especially as 
there was at that moment before him, any- 
thing but the repast of an anchorite. Perhaps 
he detected a slight smile lurking about my lips, 
for he soon turned the conversation to Cathe- 
rine’s love of literature (which he said went 
hand in hand with her devotion), her admira- 
tion for the famous Erasmus, and her patron- 


age of his friend Ludovicus Vives.* He would 


* Johannes Ludovicus Vives was a/native of Valencia 
in Spain. Having followed his studies at Louvaine, 
where he formed an intimacy with Erasmus, whom he 
assisted, it is said, m writing several of his works, he was 
appomted, in 1523, one of the first fellows of Corpus 
Christi College, by Bishop Fox, the founder. 

Soon after the arrival of Vives in England, he was 


selected to read the Lecture of Cardinal Wolsey on 
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not end, however, without a joke, and he added 
—‘ Indeed, she is bountiful to all fine wits and 
men of letters, and I cannot help thinking 
that there is more virtue in feeding the hun- 
gry upon any day of the week, than eating 
fish upon Friday.” 

His sketch of the queen left me thoughtful, 
and I pondered upon that strange institution, 
marriage, wherein the richest treasures of hap- 
piness are placed—like jewels become the play- 
thing of a child—to be the sport of caprice, and 
temper, and infirmity. That Henry venerated 
the piety of his queen, there could be no doubt ; 
and the eagerness with which he had made her 
a partaker of all grand festivities and cere- 


monials, showed him sensible that her general 


demeanour conferred credit upon him as his 


Humanity, in the refectory of his college, with the 
king, queen and principal persons of the court for his 
auditors. He instructed the Princess Mary in the Latin 
language, and died in 1541. His works, the principal of 
which is a comment on St. Augustine’s “ De civitate Dei,” 


gained him much applause at the time. AUTHOR. 
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queen. That he once loved her too, I believe, 
and his conduct had been uniformly kind and 
even respectful, until the question of the 
divorce arose. Where was the fault? I asked 
myself. Certainly in a great degree in him. 
But might there not be some in her too? 
Might not her stately rigidity have chilled 
affection, even while it inspired respect? Woe 
to the wife when reverence takes the place of 
love! She may always prevent it; but alas, 
how few will condescend to try to be amiable 
as well as good. 

After a day thus spent, we slept at asmall 
inn, and returned the following morning to 
London, visiting on our way a place of amuse- 
ment, where bears, monkeys, dogs and other 
animals, performed tricks similar to those ex- 
hibited by the jonculators without the gates of 
Rome. It was not an agreeable sight. I 
love not to see beasts ape men, nor men ape 
beasts. 

As soon as I had parted from my kind com- 


panion and guide, I turned my steps to the 
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residence of my patron, who had just returned 
from attending the sittings of the court of divorce, 
I judged by his face as soon as I was admitted 
that matters proceeded very unsatisfactorily ; 
and indeed he told me frankly, that the leading 


persons seemed biassed by such opposite views 


5 


that a definite conclusion seemed as far off as 
ever. He seemed wearied in mind and anxious 
for something to divert his thoughts; and in 
order to amuse him I narrated all I had seen 
and the kindnesses I had experienced at the 
hands of Master Somers, without] however 
exactly stating the quality of my new friend. 
Sadoleti seemed entertained, and asked many 
questions, which soon gave me the opportunity 
of stating as nearly in his own words as possi- 
ble, the views which Somers had expressed re- 
garding the pope’s peremptory refusal to sanc- 
tion the king’s divorce. 

His eminence listened with great attention, 
seeming forcibly struck with what I told him. 


At length he demanded, “ Pray who is this 
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gentleman? I do not remember to have heard 
his name.” 

I was forced to acknowledge that he was the 
king’s jester; but Sadoleti replied with a 
grave smile—“Szpe etiam stultus opportune 
locutus est;”’ and added, after a few moments’ 
thought, “I shall not sleep over his hint, 
Riccio, though much I fear any counsel upon 
my part will be given in vain.” 

His eminence then taking up the pen, rumi- 
nated for a time, seemingly unconscious of my 
presence, but chancing to raise his eyes, he dis- 
missed me saying —“ Follow thy pastime, 
Riccio, and leave me to the burden of an over- 
whelming and sadly foreboding conviction.” 

On going down into the secretary's room, I 
found a very neatly penned billet from Master 
Somers, enclosing an invitation, procured for 
me by his kindness, to a grand féte, which the 
cardinal was about to give in honour of the 
king, and at which the whole court were to ap- 
pear, including the fair Anne Boleyn, now be- 


come Countess of Pembroke. This was her 
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first appearance in public since the rumours 


of Henry’s love for her had been rife; and 


it showed that a great step in advance was 


taken. 
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| CHAPTER VI. 


I wap heard so much of the splendour of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s festivals, and my visit to the 
palace at Hampton had given me such proofs 
of his ostentatious display of wealth, that my 
expectations were raised to the highest pitch as 
the period of the féte approached. The fes- 
tivities were to conclude with a masked ball, 
and it had been previously agreed between 
myself and Somers that I was to appear in 
the costume of my native country, bearing my 
viol, on which I determined to perform nothing 


but Italian or foreign music. As upon occa- 
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sions of this kind, my two acquaintances were 
required to attend upon the persons of their 
respective masters, I knew that I should have 
to pass through the new scene of a féte in a 
foreign land, with the manners of which I was 
but little acquainted, without much guidance 
or direction; but Somers promised to look out 
for me frequently, and to come to my aid in 
case of any embarrassment. 

“My doing so will be nothing new,” he 
said, “for in this world, Signor Rizzio, folly 
helps wit, more often than people imagine.” 

Every one has some share of vanity ingrafted 
in his nature, and mine was awakened on the 
present occasion. All that splendour of ap- 
parel could do to distinguish a man was called 
into requisition, in order that I might not dis- 
grace the courtly crowd with which I was to 
mingle. But in order that it might not be 
known, who I was or whence I came, it had 
been arranged that I should meet Master 
Patch at a little-frequented entrance of the 
eardinal’s dwelling at York Place, and dress 
H 2 
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myself in the jester’s room. On presenting 
myself at this small low door opening into the 
gardens, I found him waiting to receive me, and 
was forthwith conducted up a long narrow 
staircase to the two chambers assigned to good 
Master Patch. I had previously sent thither 
my costume, and with his assistance I hastened 
to attire myself for the ball. While putting 
on my own clothes however I could not help 
taking a glance at the richly embroidered dress 
of the jester, which was splendid in the ex- 
treme, both in point of materials and decora- 
tion, though made after the fashion of the 
tunic he wore upon ordinary occasions. 

I know not whether the jester discovered the 
vanity lurking at my heart, but as soon as I 
had completed my toilet, I was highly compli- 
mented by him on my appearance, and he 
gave me many assurances that the complete 
mastery I had acquired of the difficult instru- 
ment I professed, the high cultivation of my 
voice and the rich foreign music which I was 


to perform, could not fail to produce a great 
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effect. He added that the cardinal had been 
well satisfied to invite me, as he was not a little 
fond of displaying his magnificence to the eyes 
of strangers, especially Italians and inhabitants 
of Rome. 

We sat together for a few minutes talking 
over the coming entertainment, and my com- 
panion gave me full instructions to enable me 
to find my way down to the banquet house, 
which the cardinal had erected on one side of the 
tilt-yard of York Place, expressly for the first 
publicintroduction of Lady Anne Boleyn at court 
in company with the king. Our conversation 
however was interrupted very soon by a flourish 
of trumpets announcing the approach of Henry, 
and good Master Patch ran away in haste, 
saying: “ What would the cardinal be without 
his fool, when he is going to meet one who will 
soon make a fool of him ?” 

I followed him slowly and soon found my- 
self amongst a crowd of the inferior courtiers, 
at the end of a hall, a hundred feet long and 
thirty broad. The roofing was concealed by 
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purple cloth embroidered with roses and pom- 
granates, the windows curiously wrought with 
carved vignettes, richly gilt and burnished, 
each furnished with a silver candlestick of 
antique workmanship, supporting torches of 
white transparent wax. On one side, near the 
roof, was a gallery for heralds and minstrels, 
adorned with costly hangings. Beneath was 
raised a beaufette, seven stages in height, and 
thirteen feet long, displaying vases, bowls, 
flagons and large cups of the purest gold. 
Some were embossed with one kind of gem 
alone, while others were nearly covered with 
various precious stones. On the opposite side 
was another beaufette, of nine stages, literally 
loaded with massive plate of silver gilt. At 
the end near which I stood, were two broad 
arches supported by three antique pillars of 
gold, burnished and engraven with serpents, 
lizards and divers reptiles, the eyes of which 
were formed of jewels of high price. The 
arches themselves were vaulted with armoury, 


studded with gold, and over them were painted 
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in beautiful colors, devices, legends and gar- 
lands. In the same chamber were three stands 
or eweries of porphyry, one for the king, another 
for his daughter the Princess Mary, and a 
third for the Lady Anne Boleyn. Upon the 
first were nine large ewers and basins of silver, 
gilt and plam. The second supported seven 
great gilt basins highly chased, and three pair 
of covered basins, with ther cups of assay all 
gilt. The third ewery had nine vases and two 
pair of covered basins with cups of assay, 
which were entirely of gold, and so heavy that 
it was no light task to support them when 
filled with rose water. Almost immediately 
after I entered, the king, the princess, and _ their 
fair companion sat down to table, and Henry 
commanded Wolsey and one or two others 
whom he favored to take seats also. 

The entire banquet was served in dishes and 
vessels of gold; but to detail the fare, or 
speak of the richness and delicacy of the viands, 
or the endless devices of beasts, fish, birds, 


reptiles, and fruits, under which they were dis- 
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guised, would be tedious. When the repast 
was ended, the king, the princess and the Lady 
Anne Boleyn washed their hands in perfumed 
waters, and after conversing for a few minutes 
went forth from the banquet chamber through 
the arches which I have mentioned. But 
when they came between the farthest door and 
the archways, the cardinal begged the king to 
look back, and Henry turning his head, beheld 
the whole scene changed as if by magic into 
the Garden of Love, filled with little cupids 
most cunningly wrought and all in motion: a 
device which seemed greatly to please the royal 
lover. 

Passing forwards by a long gallery richly 
hung with crimson tapestry, the court entered 
a large apartment, the doorway of which, was 
of masonry embattled with jasper ; and within 
was a porch adorned with gilt crockets. The 
chamber was surrounded with stages of five 
degrees on every side, the whole bounded by 
azure pillars studded with golden stars and 


fleurs de lis of burnished silver. Each pillar 
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was surmounted by a silver bason, out of which 
rose immense branches of white wax all burn- 
ing. The several degrees and the rails were 
to all appearance of white marble. In the 
middle of the apartment was a gate of figured 
masonry, the arches of which stretched from 
side to side; and on the summit of the gateway 
were the statues of Hercules, Scipio, Julius 
Cesar, Pompey and other heroes of antiquity. 
The roof of this chamber was cunningly 
wrought by an astronomer, for, on lifting the 
eyes, one beheld there the globe environed by 
the sea as on a map or chart; and round about 
was the zodiac with its twelve signs and the 
five circlets or girdles, while in another place 
were pictured the seven planets, each in its 
proper house. 

When his majesty and the Princess Mary 
had seated themselves under their cloths of 
estate, the Lady Anne Boleyn, with a diffidence 
that well beseemed her, modestly placed her- 
self at a little distance; and then the enter- 


tainments of the evening began. First came 
H 3 
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forward a personage habited in cloth of gold, 
over which was a mantle of blue silk covered 
with golden eyes, and over his head was a 
cap of gold adorned with a garland of laurel 
studded with golden berries. He proceeded to 
deliver an oration in praise of the king, and 
of beauty, and of the passion of love. Nor 
was the cardinal omitted in these commend- 
ations, of which he had a considerable share 
for the variety of entertainments that night 
afforded. When this personage had done 
speaking, eight choristers of the cardinal’s 
chapel entered the hall, singing some very 
tolerable music and conducting another gentle- 
man sumptuously apparelled. From the oppo- 
site side there immediately presented them- 
selves eight other singers of the chapel with 
whom was another personage no less splendidly 
attired, and the two proceeded to argue in 
song, whether or not riches were preferable to 
love. The disputants not coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion, each summoned three 


knights, who entered instantly, armed cap-a 
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passed the gate of the lofty arch placed in the 
middle of the chamber. They were resisted by 
the others, and on a sudden, between the six 
knights, and out of the arch, fell a long gilt bar, 
over which they fought for some time as if in 
a tilt yard, and then departed, three on the 
one side and three on the other. The next 
who appeared upon the scene was apparently a 
very old and venerable man with a long beard, 
silver white. He delivered a speech which con- 
cluded by the declaration—that love and riches 
were both essential to a prince ; by love, that 
he might be obeyed and served, and riches, that 
he might reward his lovers and friends. Thus 
ended the Interlude or Dialogue, which I will 
confess, seemed to me somewhat. tedious, 
though all the court lauded it to the skies. 

A curtain was then drawn up at the farther 
end of the hall, and there appeared a lofty 
mount, encircled with bastions and towers all 
richly gilt. The mount was stuck full of erys- 


tal, coral, and rocks of well imitated ruby, scat- 
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tered with trees of roses and pomegranates. 
Upon the top sat eight lords apparelled in gold 
and silver tissue, cut in quater-foils, the gold 
engrailed with silver and the silver with gold. 
Upon their heads were caps of black velvet 
ornamented with pearls and precious stones. 
After some music they descended from the 
mount; and, at the same time, forth from a 
eave in the rocks came the Princess Mary with 
seven dames, all habited after the Roman 
fashion, in rich cloth of gold and crimson velvet 
on tinsel bendy, their long tresses wrapped in 
cawls of gold, with bonnets of crimson velvet 
on their heads, well nigh covered with pearls 
and precious stones. These eight ladies danced 
for a few minutes with the eight lords of the 
mount and then retired. 

I had not remarked the absence of the prin- 
cess from her chair, till she appeared from 
amongst the rocks; but, on turning round, I 
now perceived that the king and the Lady Anne 
Boleyn were also absent. I had not time to 


ask any questions of those around me, before 
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aloud flourish of music was heard, and there 
appeared in front of the mount, eight gentlemen 
in masking apparel of cloth of gold and purple 
tinsel satin, ample and long, after the Venetian 
fashion. Their faces were concealed by masks 
and long beards of gold. One of these mag- 
nificos led in the Lady Anne Boleyn, and 
another, the Princess Mary, while the six 
others were paired with six of the principal 
ladies of the court. After having danced two 
measures to the sound of some very good music, 
the Marchioness of Pembroke plucked off her 
companion’s mask, while the Princess Mary 
and the other ladies performed the same office 
by their several partners, upon which, as every 
one expected and understood, the king and six 
of his chief nobility appeared in the persons of 
the maskers. 

Henry then returned to the banquet cham- 
ber, where a light repast had been prepared, 
of every species of fruit, English and foreign, 
fresh gathered, dried, and preserved. Nothing 


reigned but joy, mirth, and melody ; and it now 
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became my turn to take part in the amuse- 
ments of the evening ; for it had been previously 
arranged, that at this period of the entertain- 
ment, I was to try my musical skill. I was 
escorted by four ladies of the court, to the im- 
mediate presence of the king; and without 
taking off my mask, I commenced some dif- 
ficult pieces of Italian composition, executing 
them to the best of my ability, which I may 
say, without vanity was not small. I then 
sang several Italian and French songs, which 
so far attracted the king’s attention, that I could 
see he asked several questions concerning me, 
of the cardinal, who, as far as I could judge 
from his manner, without hearing his words, 
seemed to make a mystery of my appearance. 
Nor was I less honoured by the Princess Mary, 
and the Lady Anne Boleyn, who were both 
pleased to express their approbation, and in very 
flattering terms. 

My near approach te the king, the Princess 
Mary, and the reigning favourite Anne Boleyn, 


enabled me to examine their persons more 
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accurately than I had previously had an oppor- 
tunity of doing; and I was enabled to do so, 
without rudeness, by the vizar with which my 
face was still covered, and which rendered 
it nearly impossible for any observer to 
ascertain the * precise direction in which my 
eyes were turned. The Princess Mary was 
slim of frame, thin visage, and extremely pale ; 
and an air of dejection was visible upon her coun- 
tenance, even during the gayest scenes, easily 
explained by the melancholy state of her poor 
mother, Catherine of Arragon, who, on account 
of the painful proceedings which were pending, 
had absented herself altogether from the court. 
The young princess, I found, was perfect mis- 
tress of the Italian language; and one song 
which I sang affected her so much that I per- 
ceived the tears stealing from her eyes. The 
theme of the ballad was well suited to call to 
her recollection, the forlorn condition of her 
disconsolate parent; and the circumstance did 
not escape the notice of her father, who, after 


fixing his eyes intently upon his child for some 
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moments, supporting his elbow on the arm of 
the chair, seemed to fall into deep thought, 
covering his eyes and part of his face, with the 
palm of his hand, and so continued, until I 
varied my music and took up a sprightlier air. 
The Lady Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, was very different in appearance from 
the Princess Mary. I have seen handsomer 
people, but few, whose personal charms struck 
me as more fascinating. Her complexion was 
clear and fresh, her hair of a light chesnut hue, 
and the symmetry of her shape perfection. 
She had much easy and natural grace too; and 
her countenance seemed full of expression, 
varying with every change of feeling. Her 
conversation I could not hear ; and, perhaps— 
seeing the high elevation which certainly 
awaited her—the courtiers were well inclined to 
praise ; but, I was told by all, she possessed a 
vigorous mind, highly cultivated during her 
long residence at the court of France, a light 
and sportive wit, and virtue which has enabled 


her to resist even the temptation of a king. 
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Such was the appearance of the Princess 
Mary, and the Lady Anne Boleyn, but it was 
the latter who rivetted the attention of all 
present. Far however, from exciting a feeling 
of exultation in her bosom, the adulation she 
received seemed to render her situation irk- 
some, and I could often see a look of anxious, 
nay, even painful thought, cross her beautiful 
countenance, in the midst of splendour, flattery 
and mirth. 

It is singular, that on her arrival from France, 
she was appointed one of the ladies of honour 
to Queen Catherine, by whom she is still so 
much loved, that even since her royal hus- 
band’s predilection has been known to her, 
she has never impugned the conduct of Lady 
Anne, but has still shown towards her the same 


attachment. 


After having executed the various pieces of 


music I had selected, my efforts were repaid 
by a general burst of applause, in which the 
king himself joined ; and after I had retired to 


a little distance from the monarch and his 
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daughter, I was sought out by Master Somers, 
who first presented me with a beautiful enchased 
ring, set with a large diamond, as a present from 
his eminence the cardinal, and then placed a 
small packet of paper in my hand, saying— 

“And this, Signor Rizzio, comes from no 
less a personage than the Princess Mary. 
Honour’s blossoms bestrew your path; so only 
take care not to gather too hastily, lest you 
prick your fingers with any thorns that may lie 
among them.” 

I hastily opened the parcel, which contained 
a finely wrought gold chain of Venetian work- 
manship ; and on the paper was written the 
first Ime of the melancholy ditty, which had so 
much affected the princess, together with the 


following words below : 


“ SIGNOR, 
“ Let the stanzas and music of the 
ballad, whereof the first line accompanies the 
present, be forwarded to 


“ Mary.” 
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My mind felt relieved by those words, and 
the gift that accompanied them, for it had been 
evident to me, that my song had been painful 
to the child of Catherine of Arragon, and I 
feared that I might have offended both herself 
and her impetuous father. As Somers had no 
time to spare however, for any lengthened com- 
pliment, I merely offered my humble and very 
grateful thanks to the cardinal, and assurances 
to the princess, that her request should be com- 
plied with on the following day. 

The repast of fruits ended, the king and the 
court were conducted into a great chamber, 
hung with arras, and lighted by mnumerable 
silver branches, each carrying thirty-two large 
waxen torches. I must yet describe another 
scene at this entertainment, if it be but to show 
that even while Wolsey affected to be acting 
with the court of Rome, in opposition to the 
proposed divorce, he could condescend to en- 
courage the new passion of his master for Anne 
Boleyn, by every sort of courtly allusion, thinly 


veiled in the pageantry of a mask. At the 
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lower end of the apartment I have mentioned, 
there appeared a castle, having at the summit, 
one principal tower, wherein was a_ burning 
cresset, and on either side two lesser turrets. 
Each tower was ‘surmounted by a banner, one 
representing three rent hearts, another displaying 
a lady’s hand grasping the heart of a man, 
while, upon the third appeared a lady’s hand 
turning a man’s heart round. The castle was 
guarded by damsels, bearing the following 
names, conspicuous on some part of their dress : 
Beauty, Honour, Perseverance, Kindness, Con- 
stancy, Bounty, Mercy, and Pity, and all were 
habited in Milanese gowns, of white satin. On 
their heads they wore cowls, and Milan bonnets 
of gold, decked with stores of precious jewels. 
Beneath the lower or base fortress of the castle, 
were eight other demoiselles, named :— Danger, 
Disdain, Jealousy, Unkindness, Scorn, Evil- 
tongue, and Strangeness, every one habited, as 
are the women of India. Soon after we entered 
the hall, eight lords approached the castle ap- 


parelled in mantle cloaks of blue satin, bearing 
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the titles following: Amorous, Nobleness, Youth, 
Attendance, Loyalty, Pleasure, Gentleness, and 
Liberty. This gay company was led forward 
by a noble-looking man, dressed in crimson 
satin, covered with burning flames of gold, 
bearing the name of Ardent Desire, who sum- 
moned the ladies to surrender up the castle. 
But Scorn and Disdain, determined they would 
maintain the place, and Desire in return, vowed 
that the ladies should be won. The knights 
immediately ran towards the castle; and at 
the same moment, was heard a loud discharge 
of artillery. A mock fight ensued, the damsels 
defending the fortress with rose water, perfumes 
of various kinds and showers of comfits, while 
the noblemen cast in dates, oranges and other 
fruit. At length the castle surrendered. Lady 
Scorn and her company, however, obstinately 
resisted to the last, in the redoubts, with arrows 
and balls, till they were ultimately expelled from 
the fortress and fled. The victorious lords then 
took the lady prisoners, by their hands, and 


conducting them in front of the castle, danced 
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right merrily. In the end, the lords and ladies 
took the masks from their faces, and of course 
the king himself appeared in the principal 
assailant of the castle. Some appeared to be 
surprised at what every one expected; and after 
a compliment to the cardinal upon the splendour 
of his entertainment, Henry retired from York 
Place, and all the rest of the company hurried 
to their homes ; for the night was completely 
spent and dawn appearing, at the hour of part- 


ing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I CERTAINLY owe some gratitude to Master 
Somers and the jester of the cardinal, for hav- 
ing rendered me a spectator of the last ex- 
traordinary display of pageantry and splendour 
that took place during Wolsey’s residence at 
York Place. The king, his master, was never 
present at another, his disgrace having occurred 
after no very long period. The event com- 
pletely corresponded with the prognostics of 
his own and the king’s jester’s, the final catas- 
trophe having been brought about by the car- 
dinal’s struggle to maintain ascendency at 


home while aiming to compass his elevation to 
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the papacy, on the demise of Clement VII. 
In order to preserve his influence with Henry, 
it was absolutely requisite that he should 
openly declare himself opposed to the Holy 
See. In order to secure even a chance of the 
tiara, it was necessary that he should uphold 
the decision of the conclave. He vacillated 
between the two courses; and the vacillation 
was clearly perceived, the motive easily pene- 
trated by the politic legate, Campegio, who cer- 
tainly took care that the court of Rome should 
understand the conduct of Henry’s minister, 
and perhaps found means to open the eyes 
of the king to the objects of his fellow cardinal. 
Thus the primate of England, not only for- 
feited at once the voices previously gained in 
the conclave, but for ever blighted his views 
with the prince who had at one time, in alj 
state affairs, displayed no will save that of his 
haughty and politic adviser. 

Were I called upon to state distinctly my 
opinion of Cardinal Wolsey. I should say that 


he endeavoured to imitate in many respects, 
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the famous Thomas A Becket, at the same 
time, trying to avoid those faults which wrought 
his downfall. There was all the pomp, arro- 
gance, and haughtiness of Becket, and in point 
of state and splendour Wolsey far surpassed his 
prototype. But I may as well mention some 
particulars respecting his household ; for should 
these pages ever fall into the hands of any one 
who is indifferent to the history of men and 
events which will I believe be memorable 
through all time, he may easily pass over the 
few pages dedicated to pomp and pageantry 
and power long since departed. 

It was Wolsey’s pride to be uniformly at- 
tended by an immense number of nobles, gen- 
tlemen, and tall comely yeomen. In his hall 
sumptuous tables were daily spread for the in- 
numerable multitude of officers belonging to 
his household. His steward was always a dean 
or a priest; his treasurer, a knight; and _ his 
comptroller, an esquire; each of whom, as in 
the palace of the king, carried on state occa. 
sions a white wand. His head cook always 
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appeared habited in damask satin or velvet, 
wearing round his neck a weighty chain of 
gold. He had his high and vice chamber- 
lains ; twelve gentlemen ushers; six gentlemen 
waiters; nine or ten lords, called his wards, 
who paid him an income; forty: cup bearers, 
carvers and attendants; forty-six yeomen of 
the chambers; sixteen doctors and chaplains 
to officiate daily at mass; a complete band of 
chanting men and children, with various other 
servants and officers under different designa- 
tions. All these personages, in constant 
attendance upon the magnificent prelate, 
amounted upon the roll to no less than five 
hundred. 

When in his capacity of lord high chan- 
cellor, he attended m Westminster Hall, he 
did not take his seat at once, but waited till the 
chambers were filled with nobles and gentry, 
and then issued forth in his ecardinal’s habit, 
either of. fine scarlet or crimson satin. Two 
noblemen carried the seals and hat before him, 


both bare headed, and immediately behind them 
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two large silver crucifixes were borne; fol- 
lowed by two other gentlemen with the massive 
silver pillar, and gilt mace. One of his gen- 
tlemen ushers always preceded him, calling 
aloud to the courtiers who thronged his path— 
“On my lords and masters! On before—make 
way for my lord’s grace !” 

Although Wolsey was accustomed to date 
his letters to the king from his poor house at 
Westminster, that poor house was a palace more 
magnificent than the dwelling of the monarch. 
The whole structure of York Place is in the 
most sumptuous style, and beautified by the 
most expert artificers invited from far and near. 
The roofings shine like gold in the sun, adorned 
with embossed images; and every chamber is 
hung with magnificent arras. When I knew it, 
the whole interior was blazing with plate of 
gold and silver curiously wrought; and the 
richest’ perfumes pervaded every room. Not- 
withstanding all this love of mere external 
pomp, as the cardinal waxed in favour with the 


king, he gathered around him men of the 
jap 
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greatest ability that could be found, who were 
equally desirous with himself to pluck the 
ripest fruit from honour’s blooming tree. Nor 
did he fail to promote them, striving by muni- 
ficent promises to render them faithful to him- 
self. Nay more—however jealous of rivalry 
with his primce—he did not scruple on various 
occasions to present them to the king’s especial 
notice, with a degree of generous confidence 
which did honour to his heart. 

From my acquaintance with two such men 
as Somers and the jester of Cardinal Wolsey, 
I became convinced that — strange as it may 
seem —no person in the realm, nay not the 
highest statesmen or most keen witted courtiers, 
better understood all the policy of Europe, the 
real interests of the country, and every state 
intrigue, than the patent fool. Their educa- 
tions rendered them fit to cope with the highest 
men in the court, with whom they were con- 
stantly brought in contact, while their more 
humble station and the keenness of their wit 


enable them to discover and appreciate the 
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opinions of the common classes. Indeed, the 
fool and jester, in England, while amusing his 
betters, indulges himself at their expense; but 
not with a mere idle motive; for, convinced 
that the sterling counsel hidden under his im- 
pertinent sallies will be deemed mere evanescent 
vapours flitting over the house top, he assumes 
in reality the character of a sage adviser, and 
ventures to offer opinions equally bold, sane, 
and beneficial, which he knows would reach 
the royal ear from no other quarter, and which 
though unnoticed at the time, may be remem- 
bered and bear fruit in the future. 

Such was not the case, as I have been credi- 
bly informed, with the fools maintained by 
French potentates ; neither do such qualities 
characterize those of Italy, who place their 
chief dependence on tricks and buffoonery to 
amuse their masters, and seldom ever dream of 
instructing them. The English jester is a 
complete cynic, who when laughed at, is him- 


self the real scoffer, internally despising the 
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half witted courtiers, who vainly deem them- 
selves his superiors in intellect. 

During my residence in London I was sur- 
rounded by many of the most distinguished 
men in Europe, to have known and conversed 
with whom would have been a pleasant memory 
for after years; but fate willed it otherwise ; 
and although I often heard their names men- 
tioned, I never met with them. There was the 
learned and pious Cuthbert Tunstall, Sir 
Henry Guldeford one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the court of Henry, equally famous 
as a soldier and a scholar; the great Erasmus 
himself, the wit, the philosopher, the man of 
learning ; Thomas Cromwell, then the cardinal’s 
secretary, a man of low extraction like Wol- 


sey himself, but of vast abilities ;* and Sir 


* The son of a blacksmith, in the village of Putney on 
Thames; he proved himself a man of the deepest pene- 
tration and excellent parts. Having served as a soldier 
in Italy, under the Duke de Bourbon, he returned to 
England, and through a succession of fortunate events 
attained the post above mentioned, and ultimately in- 


gratiated himself with the king, by discovering that the 
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Thomas More, whom we have since seen lord 
chancellor, to have known whom would have 
been a glory. His inexhaustible wit, his learn- 
ing, his liberality, his disinterestedness, his 
sense of justice, raised him high amongst men 
and statesmen; and in the world of letters, as 
well as that of politics, he will be ever re- 
membered. “Utopia” had already, at the 
time I speak of, acquired for him a well de- 
served reputation; but I cannot forbear men- 
tionmg here an anecdote, known even now to 
few, and which may ere long be quite for- 
gotten, respecting this very work. It is in 
fact a political romance, which professes to 
delineate what may be termed a perfect re- 


public, and speaks of it as actually existing. 


clergy were privately absolved from their oath of alle- 
giance by the Holy See, and sworn anew dependant only 
upon the pope. It was this fact which ultimately fur- 
nished Henry with a pretext for the suppression of mon- 
astic institutions, in which proceeding Cromwell enacted a 


principal part.—AUTHOR. 
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It appeared in an age of discoveries, and the 

| work being regarded by Budeus and other 
literary men, as a true history, they proposed 
that missionaries should be dispatched to 
America, where the Utopians are represented 
as flourishing, in order to convert so wise a 
people to Christianity. 

I must now pass over a month or two, dur- 
ing which time no remarkable event occurred 
in my history. I employed myself, by the help 
of Master Somers and others, in acquiring a 
more perfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in which I was much assisted by Mas- 
ter Skelton, the poet laureat, whose verses, 
though far from commendable either on ac- 
count of their subjects or of their style, did not 
show him to be destitute of all claim to learn- 
ing, as some have asserted. It is true, as is too 
frequently the case with men of apt wits, that 
the poet laureat was more addicted to potations 
than became a man of study ; and I doubt not 
that certain stanzas upon dame Eleanor Run- 


cinia, the famous alewife, were the offspring's 
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of an evening spent at her toping shop, when 
his senses had lost their equilibrium, floating 
in ale, as did the toasts in her frequently re- 
plenished Black Jack.* 


One day, while occupied with my studies, 


* Elynor Rummin (called Runcinia) resided near Lea- 
therhead in Surrey, and in all probability Skelton proved 
one of her best customers. As to Skelton, Granger very 
justly remarks, that the works of this laureat are con- 
temptible, containing little else, but coarse obscenity, and 
low ribaldry, which afford, however, no proof that he 
might not have been a man of liberal education; indeed 
it is hardly credible that the laureatship would have been 
bestowed upon a person capable of producing nothing 
better than the poems issued under his name.—AuUTHOR. 

On the good lady above mentioned, Mr. Ireland him- 


self wrote the following verses in imitation of Skelton— 


EPITAPH. 


An thou would’st know who lies this stone beneath, 
Pll tell thee gentle friend. 
Tis England’s alewife ; who one day with Death 
Forsooth would make an end. 
Thou lt ask, perhaps, Of what? 
Of ale and ailings, 
Of jibes and railings, 
And ranting pleasures of the brim full pot. 
13 
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Master Somers came to me in haste for the 
purpose of inviting me to attend a goodly dis- 
guising to be played at Gray’s Inn, compiled 
for the most part by Master John Roo, a ser- 
jeant of the law. I could not go, and perhaps 
it was as well I did not, for all who attended 
lost favour with the court. The purport of 
this masque was to show, that Lord Govern- 
ance was ruled by Dissipation and Negligence, 
and that, in consequence of such misgovernment, 
Lady Public Weal was put out of office. 
This caused Rumor Populi inward grudge, 
and drove Disdain of Wanton Sovereignty to 
rise with a great multitude, for the purpose of 


expelling Negligence and Dissipation, and re- 


Quoth old Nell Rummin to her bony guest, 
“Tn truth I have no ale.” 
«¢ Ailings thou hast,’”? quoth he, ‘‘ and at my feast 
Thy tun, I’m sure won’t fail 
To give me—” ‘“ What?’ quoth Nell, 
“The ail of ailing 
Thy soul’s bewailing 
For earthly ale hath brought thee ail in Hell.””—EprTor. 
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stormg Public Weal to her estate, which was 
done accordingly. 

The play, according to those who saw it 
performed, was admirably penned, set forth 
with costly apparel, and accompanied by 
strange masks and morrices. It gave great 
satisfaction to many people; but the cardinal 
imagined that it had been devised to hold his 
government up to derision; and, in a great 
fury, he sent for Master Roo, whom he de- 
prived of his coif, imprisoned and _ severely 
rebuked, committing also one, Thomas Moyle, 
of Kent, who had taken part in the farce, to 
the Fleet. But through the intervention of kind 
friends, it was proved that the mask was 
written twenty years before, long ere Wolsey 
was possessed of authority. This seemed to 
satisfy him; and after a time the prisoners 
were set at liberty. Nevertheless, he retained 
much displeasure ; and asserted that the king 
was highly offended also, though nothing 
touching his highness was mentioned in the 


piece, 
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At this period,the French ambassador propos- 
ed to the king’s council a marriage between the 
Lady Mary and the French monarch; and no 
sooner had rumour carried this negotiation over 
the town, than a placard was posted up in Lon- 
don, arraigning the conduct of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and warning him not to advise his master 
to wed the princess in France, as in such ease, 
he would stamp himself an enemy to the king 
and the realm. This attack greatly exasperated 
the cardmal; but, notwithstanding every en- 
deavour to discover him, the author, fortunately 
for himself, escaped the thunder of Wolsey’s 
wrath, which would, no doubt, have effected his 
undoing had he been caught. 

One day, conversing with Cardinal Sadoleti 
on the subject of the divorce, he gave me to 
understand that little progress had been made 
in the proceedings, though some months had 
now elapsed since the opening of the sittings. 
But, just as he was on the point of entering 
more fully into the subject, he was interrupted 


by the arrival of a messenger from Pope Cle- 
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ment, bringing him most disastrous intelligence. 
We had long known, that the Duke de Bour- 
bon, who now commanded the forces of the 
emperor, in the Milanese, had been marching 
in the direction of Rome; but it was not be- 
lieved on this side of the Alps, that, however 
refractory he had shown himself towards his 
own sovereign, he would venture to attack the 
near ally of France in the capital of the Chris- 
tian world. So it now proved, however, for the 
first news contained in the pope’s despatch, was 
to the effect that Rome had been taken by the 
Imperial army, that Clement had fled to the 
castle of St. Angelo, narrowly escaping capture, 
and that all those who were with his holiness at 
the time, and could not enter the above fortress, 
had been slain. In conclusion, the despatches 
went on to state that Rome had been given up 
to the rapacity of the soldiery, who had sacked 
the churches, monasteries, public buildings and 
palaces, committing excesses, which far sur- 
passed those of the Goths and Vandals. The 


only counterpoise to all these evil tidings, was 


: cee re 
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the fact, that the sacrilegious Duke de Bourbon 
himself, had been killed at the very commence- 
ment of the daring attempt, which had proved 
so lamentably successful. This latter intelligence 
was some comfort to Sadoleti, for it was a great 
enemy removed; but all the rest, was of course 
distressing to his eminence, both on public and 
private grounds. How many friends, how 
many relations had he in Rome, of whose fate 
he must long remain uncertain; and now, that 
the pontiff was at the mercy of the Emperor 
Charles V., it was clear that the difficulties of 
the mission to England would be greatly in- 
creased. Long consultations ensued between 
him and Cardinal Campegio, and I was in- 
structed to draw up despatches, making some 
suggestions, and begging for further directions 
under the new aspect which affairs had as- 
sumed. 

Nothing material occurred from this time, 
until the month of July, 1528, when a complete 
change of scene and circumstance awaited me, 


I was summoned to the presence of Cardinal 
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Sadoleti, who informed me that the Cardinal of 
York was about to be dispatched on an em- 
bassy to France, and that he (Cardinal Sado- 
leti) had made arrangements for my going 
thither for a time in Wolsey’s suite. How 
this was brought about I do not know ; by 
some very powerful influence doubtless; but 
yet all seemed open. I went in no official 
character it is true; but that was not remark- 
able where a multitude of others accompanied 
the cardinal without holding any distinct office. 
The object of my being sent would have been 
obvious, even had Sadoleti not directed me to 
watch carefully all that took place, that I might 
be enabled to report the same to him the mo- 
ment any thing remarkable occurred. 

The situation of the pope was then so pre- 
carious, and the conduct of the court of France 
had been so suspicious for many months, that 
it beeame necessary to keep a keen eye upon 
the movements of every sovereign of any power 
in Europe, and in particular upon those of 


Francis I. and Henry VIII., with whom rested 
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the sovereign pontiff’s best hope of deliver- 
ance. 

I felt infinite satisfaction on hearing that 
such a change of scene and objects was before 
me; and, as I heard that the cardinal intended 
to go in the full blaze of that pomp in which 
he delighted, with all his principal officers from 
his dean to his jester, I hastened to make my 
own preparations, in order not to appear un- 
worthy of his train. 

On the third day of July the cavaleade pass- 
ing through the city of London, set forward 
for Dover, comprising a body of lords and 
gentlemen, to the number of twelve hundred 
horsemen. We rested awhile at Canterbury, 
where the sacking of the city of Rome and the 
captivity of the pope and many of his cardi- 
nals were published to the laity, and a litany 
was ordered to be sung by the monks of Christ 
Church, commencing with the words Santa 
Maria, ora pro Clemente papa, and so forth. 
After the service had been performed, his 


eminence exhorted the people assembled in the 
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magnificent cathedral to fast and pray for the 
pontiff’s deliverance. But I believe his jester, 
Master Patch, was right when he said, “ Good 
lack! The poor people will never fast for one 
who has given them such bad bread lately, 
nor pray for his liberty who has left them no 
liberty of conscience.” What a happy thing 
it is to be a jester! Had any one without a 
cap and bells said as much, he would have 
been roasted alive at the door of St. Augus- 
tines. 

Having safely landed at Calais, we remained 
there while messengers were sent forward 
announcing our arrival. On the twenty-second 
of the month, the cardinal set out once more, 
followed by the most immense suit that had 
ever perhaps accompanied an embassy, and by 
a long line of eighty waggons containing fur- 
niture, apparel, &e. 

On arriving at the gates of Boulogne, we 
were met by Count Brian, Governor of Picardy, 
and Monsieur de Bees, captain of the town, 


with a great body of horsemen; and here a 
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pageant was displayed in which there appeared 
a nun, called Holy Church, whom three Spa- 
niards and the like number of Germans strove 
to violate ; but who was immediately rescued 
by a cardinal and restored to peace and secu- 
rity. Again on the same stage the pope was 
represented lymg under the throne of the 
emperor, who was speedily dispossessed of his 
chair of state by a cardinal, who set up the 
pope in his stead. 

I had drawn in my horse at the time beside 
good Master Patch, who remarked with a 
smile : 

“J fear our cardinal will find out the French 
king’s gibe; for the trusty and well beloved 
Francis cannot hope to persuade him that one 
cardinal can subdue him who hath dethroned 
the master of all cardinals !” 

Whatever other men might think, Wolsey 
was evidently flattered, and rode on proudly 
towards the Abbey under a fringed canopy of 
crimson silk. 


On the morrow we gained Montreuil, at 
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which place we were much straitened for lodg- 
ings, the retinue being so great, and the influx 
of the King of France’s officers, sent to do 
honor to Wolsey, immense. On the morrow 
we marched on to the city of Abbeville, where 
the conferences were to be held, and where 
fresh shows were enacted at the gates. After 
pausing under a canopy to witness these exhi- 
bitions, which, to say truth, became somewhat 
tiresome; his eminence proceeded to the ¢ca- 
thedral and thence to his lodging, all the 
banners and canopies being inscribed with the 
letters, T. C., meaning Thomas, Cardinal, as 
were also the jerkins of all the servitors in his 
retinue. 

On the third of August, I beheld for the first 
time the gallant Francis I. of France, who 
came from Amiens on that day to meet the 
envoy of his brother monarch. He was habited 
in a coat of black velvet upon white satin, 
fastened with laces interwoven with gold; in 
his company were the King of Navarre and 


Cardinal Bourbon, the Duke de Vendosme, 
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the Duke of Guise, and Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont his brother, with Louisa de Savoy, the 
mother of the French king, and a long train 
of lords and ladies. 

The manly beauty of the king’s countenance 
and his dignified and princely bearing struck 
me much; and [ could not help comparing his 
appearance with that of the King of England, 
in a manner not altogether favorable to the 
latter. Henry was certainly a handsome man, 
and had an air of command and majesty which 
was very impressive; but grace as well as 
dignity were apparent in every movement of 
the French king, and he had a look of chi- 
valrous refinement which was not possessed by 
Henry. 

On the fifth day of August, the cardinal was 
conducted to the court of the French monarch, 
and after receiving the salute of the royal 
guard, passed on to the king’s apartments. 
In the first chamber attended the knights and 
gentlemen of the household; in the second, 


the earls, barons and bishops, and in the third 
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were the ladies. In this latter room, lay Fran- 
cis himself stretched on a bed, with his mother 
seated beside him, he having severely hurt his 
leg while hunting. 

The cardinal forthwith produced his com- 
mission, which was very ample; but the con- 
tents thereof had been previously known only 
to himself and King Henry his master. The 
Bishop of London and the Lord Sandes had 
also their credentials separate and distinct from 
those of Wolsey, which had been kept secret 
from them, exciting nota little suspicion and 
jealousy. The commission of these two envoys 
however were not opened until the assembling 
of the council. 

On that day the consultation continued be- 
tween the king and Wolsey with closed doors, 
for fully four hours, and was renewed every 
day until the 28th day of the month. By no 
device could I gain information of what was 
taking place ; but it was clear towards the end 
of the period that something decisive was 


settled, for workmen were then set busily to 
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labour, erecting in the great church of the 
city, at the north side, and immediately in the 
centre of the choir, a curious chapel wrought in 
carved wood gilt, which every one divined was 
constructed for the solemn ratification of some 
great act. By the 28th all was complete, and 
on that day the French king and his mother 
took their seats in the chapel I have men- 
tioned, which was covered with crimson velvet 
richly embroidered and hung with antique 
tapestry, set with pearls and precious stones. 

A mass was then sung by the Cardinal of 
York, after which the French monarch and 
several of his privy council were sworn to 
keep the league privately agreed upon. A 
ereat charter or treaty was then sealed upon 
the high altar, and delivered to Cardinal Wol- 
sey by the hand of Francis. The cardinal 
subsequently gave the whole court his blessing, 
with full remission of their sins, and a Te 
Deum having been solemnly sung, we all de- 
parted. 


After this ceremony, many minor points were 
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considered and arranged more openly; and I 
was permitted to be present while the council 
debated — first, the manner in which Pope 
Clement should be set free, and peace restored 
between the Holy See and the Emperor; and 
secondly, the method to be pursued for bring- 
ing the Emperor Charles V. to some reason- 
able terms, in case of his proving obdurate. 
These points occupied the council daily, till ul- 
timately eighteen articles were drawn up, the 
last of which implied that in the event of the 
emperor refusing to acquiesce in the stipula- 
tions to be proposed to him, the French king 
should espouse Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII., and both proclaim war against Charles. 

It is strange what a different morality pre- 
vails for each separate class of society. With 
the poor man there is one standard, with the rich 
another. The commoner, the peer, and the 
king, has each his several codes. These three 
monarchs have all sworn friendship one to the 
other at several times, and each has broken his 


oath whenever his necessities required it, and 
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either made war upon or cheated his ally as if 
no bond existed. What would be said if com- 
mon men did so ? 

However, the conclusion arrived at and the 
course laid out were as I have stated ; and Car- 
dinal Wolsey took his leave of the king of 
France, and of his mother, who has the reputa- 
tion of a great politician. On his departure she 
promised that an embassy should be shortly sent 
to England to cement the alliance between the 
two crowns, and his eminence, loaded with 
magnificent presents, returned with all his 
train to Dover, where we arrived in safety on 
the last day of September. The cardinal imme- 
diately proceeded to Richmond, where the king 
then sojourned, and long private interviews 
took place, from which even the most confi- 
dential and intimate friends of the monarch 
were excluded. At this much offence was 
taken by the principal nobility of the realm, 
who with a spirit of freedom curbed but not 


crushed, think they have a right to be made 
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aware of transactions which may involve the 
whole realm in war, and bring heavy burdens 
upon the people. 

In accordance with the promise of Louisa, 
the queen mother, a splendid embassy was 
sent from France during the following month ; 
and soon after, to draw still closer the ties of 
affection between the two princes, the noble 
order of the garter was conferred upon the 
French king. The latter, in return, despatched 
to the English monarch the insignia of Saint 
Michael, the dress of which order is exceed- 
ingly splendid and therefore well suited to the 
pageant loving taste of the King of England. 
The mantle worn by the knights is of white 
damask, embroidered round the outside edge 
with figures representing the collar, and on 
the inside, with the motto. The chaperon is 
of crimson velvet, and the shirt, or under coat, 
of the same. The collar is formed of escallop 
shells, and gold chains, twisted in the form of 
knots. The jewel is a medallion of gold, re- 
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presenting St. Michael trampling upon the 
dragon. As soon as the order arrived in Eng- 
land, a day was appointed for the king’s in- 
vestiture, and im the array I have described, 
King Henry and the French knights pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, and there heard the 


mass sun 


o by a bishop, after which they 
proceeded to the king’s chamber— where a 
grand feast was prepared. After dinner the 
company repaired to the tilt-yard, where 
jousts of pleasure were performed, twelve 
against twelve, in which more than a hun- 
dred spears were shivered; and then suc- 
ceeded a royal entertainment, which, as I 
have already described one at York Place, I 
need not dwell upon, except to observe that 
the cardinal’s was more magnificent than the 
king’s. Nay more, the masks performed at 
the royal palace, by what contrivance I know 
not, seemed to me and many others, rather, 
in thew allegory, to honour Wolsey than 


Henry himself. 
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“ Beshrew me, signior,’ said Somers in my 


ear, as one of these pieces ended; “but me- 


thinks in this play, the master gets the crumbs 


and the dog eats the dinner.” 
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CHAPTER Vii 


THE time of my stay in England was now 
drawing near a close; but one or two events 
occurred of considerable interest, before I quitted 
a land which I thought I might never see again ; 
and although they may have no personal refer- 
ence to myself, I must dwell for a short time 
upon them, as I witnessed part of what I am 
about to detail, and was fully cognizant of the 
rest. Ere I left the dominions of Henry, I 
saw the commencement of Wolsey’s fall, from 
the proudest station which, perhaps, any minister 


ever attained, to the lowest depths of abasement 
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and despair. The final consummation took 
place after I reached France, but the fabric 
of the great statesman’s power was tottering 
ere I went. 

The process regarding the divorce had lin- 
gered on without any decided step in advance, 
and Henry expressed great displeasure at the 
delay. So great was his impatience, that both 
Wolsey and Campegio saw that some means 
must be employed at all events, to make the 
king believe they were not the causes of the 
procrastination of which he complained. A long 
consultation was held with Sadoleti, on whose 
calmness and experience they both greatly re- 
lied, and during their conference I remained in 
an anti-chamber with the secretary of Campe- 
gio, with whom I had become intimate, and 
we agreed to communicate to each other what- 
ever we might singly have an opportunity of 
observing, amidst the stirring scenes in which 
we were placed, more as spectators than actors, 
excluding, of course, from our communications 


those matters which our employers required us 
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to keep secret. We had plenty of time to talk 
over this plan, for the conference lasted more 
than an hour. When it was at an end, the 
three cardinals came forth from the cabinet, 
and Wolsey and Campegio proceeded direct to 
Bridewell, taking the secretary of the latter 
with them, while I and Sadoleti, returned to 
our own dwelling. The object of the two pre- 
lates was to induce Queen Catherine to submit 
to their judgment in the divorce case, by show- 
ing her that they were judges deputed by the 
sovereign Pontiff himself, to decide the cause, 
and sworn most solemnly to administer the law 
indifferently between the king and herself. 

They were received somewhat coldly by the 
queen from the very first; but her manner be- 
came more stern and chilling when they ex- 
plained the purpose of their visit, which seemed 
to astonish her very much. 

She listened calmly to Campegio, however, 
while he explained to her that they had full 
powers to decide, whether the marriage between 


her and the king were in conformity with the 
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law of God or not; and then, after a pause, 
during which she seemed to struggle for com- 
posure, she answered in words which were 
taken down by the secretary, and shewn to me 
the same evening, that I might furnish a copy 
of her reply to Cardinal Sadoleti. 

“ Alas, my lords,” she said; “it is now a 
question whether or not I am the king’s lawful 
wife, though I have been married to him twenty 
years, during which season never was the sub- 
ject questioned before. Divers prelates yet 
living, as well as peers, and privy counsellors, 
with the king at the time, then pronounced 
our nuptials lawful and honest; and now to 
say it is detestable and abominable, I regard as 
a great marvel; more especially when I call to 
mind what a wise prince was the king’s father, 
Henry VILI., and also the love and natural af- 
fection which my father, King Ferdinand, bore 
towards me. For myself, I think that neither 
of our parents were so uncircumspect, unwise, 
and possessed of such slender capacities, but 


that they could foresee what might ensue after 
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our union; the more particularly as the king, 
my father, sent expressly to the court of Rome, 
where, after a long suit, accompanied by heavy 
costs and charges, he obtained a licence and 
dispensation, that I, having been one brother’s 
wife, might, without any scruple of conscience, 
marry with the other brother lawfully ; and 
that licence, under the seal of Rome, I have 
yet to produce, which things make me declare 
and firmly believe, that our marriage is both 
lawful, and good, and godly. But for all this 
thraldom, I have only you to thank, my Lord 
Cardinal of York; because I have noted your 
vaulting pride and vain glory, and abhor your 
voluptuous life, and* * * * * *% )% (4 


little regarding your presumptuous power and 


+ Those were plain spoken days, and Catherine’s situ- 
ation rendered it necessary for her to stand upon few 
ceremonies with the bad men with whom she had to deal. 
The editor, however, has judged it expedient to omit some 
passages of her reply, which were somewhat too distinct 
in language to suit our modest and cleanly times, though 
the words she made use of were very good, plain, old 


English words indeed.—Ep1Tor. 
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tyranny: Out of malice, therefore, you kindled 
this fire, and set the matter afoot, specially for 
the great enmity you bear the emperor, my 
nephew, whom I perfectly well know you hate 
worse than a scorpion, because he would not 
satisfy your ambition, and elect you to the pa- 
pacy by force. On that account I say, have 
you more than once declared you would trouble 
him and his friends, and you have truly per- 
formed your promise, since for all his wars and 
vexations, has he none to thank save yourself. 
As for me, his poor aunt and kinswoman, the 
trouble to which you subject me by this newly 
discovered doubt, God knoweth, to whom I 
commit my cause according to the truth.” 

The Cardinal of York excused himself, as 
best he might, declaring he was not the origin 
or the beginner of the doubt in question, and 
that it was sore against his will that the validity 
of the marriage had ever been questioned. He 
further insisted, that by his superior, Bishop of 
Rome, he was deputed a judge to hear the 


cause, which he swore on his ecclesiastical pro- 
13 
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fession, to consider indifferently. But whatso- 
ever his eminence affirmed, the queen believed 
him not, and thus without satisfaction, the 
legates took their leaves and departed. 

The mind of the king was very much dis- 
quieted by the result of this interview, for he 
had hoped that the queen would have consented 
upon persuasion, to submit her eause to the 
cardinals. ‘The visit, therefore, did nothing to 
decrease his dissatisfaction. Yet he, neverthe- 
less, carried a good countenance towards Queen 
Catherine, with as much love, honour, and gen- 
tleness, as could be displayed under the cireum- 
stances ; treating her still as his wife and queen 
in public, though abstaining from her society in 
private, until the justice of his scruples should 
be tried. He remained in an irritable and im- 
patient state, however, and doubtless thought 
what was true enough, that neither Campegio 
nor Wolsey, laboured to bring about the divorce 
with any great zeal and activity. 

At length, arrived letters from Italy, an- 


nouncing that the emperor had consented to the 
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deliverance of the pope, who with twelve of his 


cardinals, was bound to perform certain con- 


ditions; and his Holiness, on the tenth day of 


December, was freed from the castle of Saint 
Angelo. 

In the mean time, however, other storms 
were gathering against the emperor, for King 
Henry did not forget how much he had done 
for Charles V., at his accession to the imperial 
throne, which he fancied had been mainly 
effected through his interposition. In this be- 
lief Wolsey encouraged him eagerly, and daily 
spoke of the large sums borrowed by the em- 
peror, which still remained unpaid. 

These weighty obligations certainly gave the 
king of England some title to expect his wishes 


to be treated with consideration ; and that 


prince felt highly displeased at the conduct of 


Charles, in turning a deaf ear to all his soli- 
citations to adjust matters with Francis I., to 
release that monarch’s sons, who had been long 
detained as hostages, and finally to tranquillize 


Italy. In order to accomplish these objects 
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and to force the emperor into compliance, 
Henry was urged by the Cardinal of York, 
- who held the emperor in bitter abhorrence, to 
consent that clarencienx king at arms should 
be sent to defy the emperor. 

The animosity of Wolsey towards the empe- 
ror, however, proved the stumbling block on 
which he was to fall. The English herald was 
despatched, it would seem, before the king’s 
consent had been really obtained ; and accom- 
panied by the Guyenne herald, on the part of 
the king of France, he repaired to the court of 
the emperor, and in the presence of dukes, 
marquisses, earls, and barons, they, in the great 
hall of that monarch, and in his presence, read 
the defiance, each casting to the ground the 
gauntlet of his prince. 

The emperor answered calmly and in digni- 
fied terms to the English herald, but bitterly 
and reproachfully to him of France; and the 
leading noblemen of his court besought him 


earnestly to permit them, if he did not accept 
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personally the challenge, to vindicate their 
prince in arms, alleging that an eternal stain 
would be cast upon the chivalry of the German 
people, should such an insult pass unpunished. 
War was in consequence proclaimed,* with- 
out any demonstration of animosity towards 
the English nation, or their king; but with 
much rancour against the French monarch, 
who was regarded throughout Spain and Ger- 
many as perjured. The emperor and_ his 
court affected to cast the blame of the defiance 
forwarded by Henry upon Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was looked upon as the interested advocate 
of France, and the deadly foe of Germany. 
Hugo de Mendoza, the ambassador of 
Charles V. at the English court, was ordered 
to demand _ his passport and withdraw; but 
during an explanation which ensued between 
* Although Signor Riccio seems to have had very par- 
ticular information, as he mentions some curious facts 
not noticed by the generality of historians, yet I cannot 
help remarking that he differs much in his history of 


this transaction from those who are usually considered 
as the best authorities.—EpirTor. 
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him and the Cardinal of York, the latter 
shrunk from the responsibility of the act which 
he had committed, and was guilty of the 
meanest evasion, saying that King Henry had 
understood that both his envoy and that of 
France had been cast into prison. He added 
that the herald who had borne the defiance on 
the part of his master, had not been warranted 
in the length to which he had gone, and that for 
his presumption he should suffer death on his 
arrival as Calais. All these assertions were 
at once taken down and remitted by Mendoza 
to the emperor; but on his journey to Spain 
the messenger passed through Bayonne, where 
his letters were opened by the governor; copies 
were immediately taken ; and when the English 
herald was returning from Spain, the governor 
who was well acquainted with him, made 
known to him all that the letters of the im- 
perial ambassador contained, and the danger 
which threatened him on his way home, from 
the fears and policy of the Cardinal of York. 


Clarencieux king-at-arms was a man of a 
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bold and decided character; and no way dis- 
mayed at such information, he obtained copies 
of the letters and then expedited his journey, 
travelling day and night. When he arrived at 
Boulogne, knowing the danger that awaited 
him at Calais, he took shipping at the former 
port and landed in safety at Rye. Without 
loss of time he then hurried direct to Hampton 
Court, (where the king was then residing), and 
through the friendly intervention of Sir Nicholas 
Carew, was admitted privately to his sove- 
reign’s presence before the cardinal knew of 
his return to England at all: He then frankly 
and at once informed the king of all that had 
occurred, and produced an order under the 
signet of the cardinal, authorising him to defy 
the emperor and declare hostilities. He further 
told his majesty that neither the ambassadors, 
or any individual either French or Englishman 
had been imprisoned, but all on the contrary 
had been most honorably entertained; and in 
the end, he produced a chain of gold, of the 


value of seven hundred ducats presented to 
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him by Charles V., and authenticated copies 
of the letters sent by Mendoza to his master. 

On hearing all these circumstances, King 
Henry mused for a considerable period, and 
then exclaimed : 

“QO! Lord Jesu, he whom I trusted most, 
deceived me in all these things. Clarencieux, 
fear not for thyself, I will be no more so light 
of belief ; for now I perceive plainly that I 
have been made to credit much that was false 
in this matter, and may well doubt all that 
has been told me in others.” 

Shortly after this interview, his majesty sent 
for the cardinal, and conversed a long time 
with him in private. The nature of their dis- 
course did not transpire, albeit his eminence 
was not very gladsome, when he came forth ; 
and there is every reason to believe that from 
that time forwards he was ever mistrusted by 
the king. 

All this took place while I was still in Eng- 
land; but I may as well add a few closing 


words to conduct the tale of a great man’s life 
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to its end; for I heard all the particulars from 
those who witnessed them. 

The dissatisfaction of Henry soon waxed 
into open wrath at the delays of the legates in 
finally deciding as to the validity of his mar- 
riage; and when, after having mastered his 
sharp temper for some months longer, he 
learned that a papal letter had been sent to 
Cardinal Campegio commanding his speedy 
return to Italy, and that his eminence was pre- 
paring for the journey, he was led to believe 
that the cardinal had dissembled with him, 
intending long to have the case removed to 
the court of Rome. But if the king’s anger 
was kindled against Campegio, far more viru- 
lent was his wrath towards the Cardinal of 
York, for acting a part which he conceived 
both unfaithful and ungrateful. And indeed 
Wolsey was bound to the king by every tie 
which ought to attach a servant to a master, or 
a minister to his sovereign, having received at 
his royal hands the archbishopric of York 


together with the sees of Winchester and Dur- 
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ham, the abbey of Saint Alban’s, and various 
other dignities and promotions, besides the 
high ofhee of Lord Chancellor of England. 

The transaction regarding the defiance, which 
the king insisted upon bringing before his 
council, soon dropped; but it was the first 
shock the cardinal’s power received. Where 
there is a rent in a wall, destroying damp will 
enter; and there were not wanting those who 
were ready to point out faults and insinuate 
charges as soon as the royal ear was willing to 
hear. 

When those of the court perceived a change 
in the king’s favour towards Wolsey, they 
began boldly to accuse him of such faults in 
his administration as they could fully substan- 
tiate, dwelling strongly upon his conduct in a 
cause which they knew the king had much at 
heart, as a politic foundation for their charges. 
At length having prepared a manuscript book 
of the crimes they urged against the cardinal, 
they, to the number of thirty-four, subscribed 


their hands thereto, and laid it before the kine. 
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When his highness had perused the contents, 
he seemed greatly astonished ; and doubtless 
he was so; for the scales had now fallen from 
his eyes, and there wanted nought but people 
to bring things before his view, for him to see, 
plainly enough, facts to which he had been pre- 
viously blind. Thus the high pride, luxury 
and covetousness of the cardinal, and the con- 
stant dissimulation he had practised, became 
suddenly apparent to the king, though he had 
himself fostered the one set of vices and over- 
looked the other. Nevertheless he kept silent 
on the subject for a time, and proceeded on his 
progress with the queen to Woodstock. 

At the feast of the Nativity, Henry went on 
to Grafton, near Stony Stratford, and there 
the two legates, Wolsey and Campegio, hast- 
ened, the first to visit him, the latter to take 
his leave; but they were both coldly received. 
After dinner Campegio had his final audience 
of the monarch, and departed, the Cardinal of 
York riding with him to Towcester. Wolsey 


however returned the day following; but at 
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his arrival Henry was engaged in the diversion 
of hunting, and sent him word that he would 
see him in London, without even hinting that 
he might remain if he pleased. 

This slight greatly dismayed the cardinal, 
and he forthwith rejoined Campegio at Tow- 
cester, whence they journeyed together to 
London. A few days after, the Italian legate, 
having received very rich presents, set forward 
for the sea coast. But the enemies of Wolsey 
had grown daring; the weakness of the see 
of Rome had emboldened its opponents ; and 
the king’s council privately caused the chests 
of Campegio to be examined, in order to 
ascertain what secret communications the car- 
dinal of York might have despatched by his 
hands to the sovereign pontiff. Nothing it is 
true was discovered save old and worn out 
wearing apparel; and the survey only served 
to give great umbrage to the Italian envoy. 
I learned indeed by a letter from Somers 
that the search was not so much intended to 


discover the secrets of the cardinal’s corre- 
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spondence with the see of Rome, as to recover 
certain love letters which had passed between 
the king and Anne Boleyn, and which had 
been by some means abstracted from the royal 
cabinet. It was strongly suspected that they 
had fallen into the hands of Campegio, and 
that he was carrying them to Italy for the 
amusement or instruction of the cardinals, but 
they were not recovered.* 

King Henry haying now fully resolved to 
shake off that indolence of mind or careless- 
ness of disposition, which had led him to in- 
trust the reins of government to another, sum- 
moned a parliament to consult upon the steps 
necessary for the public weal. To this  as- 
sembly the Cardinal of York was called; and 
he is said to have comported himself there 
more humbly than was his wont. But the hu- 

* The documents alluded to by Rizzio are now pre- 
served in the Vatican, where Bishop Burnet discovered 
them, knowing the writing of the king. He prevailed 
on Dr. Fall to transcribe them for his use. They are 


very ill written, the characters being scarcely legible ; 


and the French is full of errors —AuTHOR. 
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mility of fallen pride rarely turns away wrath, 
and the peers showed themselves boldly bitter 
against him. Nevertheless the countenance 
of his eminence was not utterly abased. He 
entered Westminster Hall with his accustomed 
train on the opening of the November term; 
but none of the king’s servants, as upon former 
occasions, walked before him. He presided in 
the Chancery Court that day; but no Court of 
the Star Chamber was held, the lords of the 
council being then with the king at Windsor. 
The opportunity of his absence from the council 
was not neglected, and his enemies took care 
to point out to his sovereign all the outrageous 
acts which had been done by the cardinal’s 
legantine power. They showed, or tried to 
show, that he stood in the case of a preemunire, 
and that he had forfeited his lands, tenements, 
goods and chattels to the crown. His only 
shelter, the mantle of royal favour, was gone; 
and proceeding as the law directs in such mat- 


ters, the king caused Sir Christopher Hales, 
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his attorney, to issue a writ of premunire at 
once against the cardinal. 

On the seventeenth of the same month the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to 
York Place to demand the Great Seal of 
England, which his eminence was very loth to 
deliver ; but there was no remedy. Blow now 
came upon blow; for shortly after, the king 
despatched Sir William Fitz-William, knight 
of the garter and treasurer of his household, 
with Doctor Stephen Gardiner, once the mere 
creature of Wolsey, but now newly made se- 
cretary, to see that no goods were embezzled 
from the residence of the cardinal, and to com- 
mand him to remove to Esher, near Kingston, 
and there remain during the royal pleasure. 

With a desolate heart, Wolsey departed from 
the splendid mansion at Westminster, accom- 
panied only by one cross bearer, exclaiming, 
when he saw the solitary cross as he passed 
through the gardens: 

“Would I had never supported more!” re- 


ferring it was supposed to the other cross which 
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he usually bore as a legate, to which elevation 
he attributed his ultimate downfal. Then 
entering his barge, he proceeded by water to 
Putney, and there taking horse rode forward 
to Esher. 

Charges were now pressed hastily upon the car- 
dinal, and full judgment was recorded against 
him, by which sentence, his lands, tenements and 
goods, were forfeited; but the king did not 
think fit to show too great animosity, and there- 
fore left his eminence the sees of York and 
Winchester, giving him plate and furniture 
sufficient for his use. 

People marvelled at Henry’s lenity, especi- 
ally those who knew him best; but other’s 
thought he dealt hardly enough with one who 
had been so high in favour, and spoke of his 
anger as a mere fit of caprice. If it were so, 
the fit had its alternations ; for Wolsey having 
set forwards for his country house near Win- 
chester, was overtaken upon the road, by one 
of Henry’s messengers, who presented to him 


on the part of his majesty, a certain ring, which 
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they had agreed long before should be always 
considered as a token of the continuance of 
the king’s affection. The cardinal on beholding 
it, amidst the dangers which now menaced him, 
was so overcome with joy, that he alighted 
from his horse and fell upon his knees in the 
dirt to receive the gem. But his hopes and 
the king’s humour were short-lived; for his 
enemies so incessantly laboured for his ruin, by 
pouring accusations into the royal ear, that all 
the charges against Wolsey, were soon after 
ordered to be brought before parliament. 

The king then gave the seals of lord chan- 
cellor to Sir Thomas More, of whom I have 
before spoken as a man very deeply learned 
and a sound lawyer, possessing also brilliant 
wit; but one whose pregnant imagination was 
by many esteemed incompatible with the 
gravity required in the station to which he was 
now elevated. 

Notwithstanding the lesson of humility, 
which had been thus so severely taught, the 
archbishop of York seems to have been 
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unconscious that his pride and ostentation were 
amongst the chief causes of his downfal; and 
he resolved to be formally enthroned in his 
cathedral with all the pageantry imaginable. 
For that purpose, he caused a throne to be 
erected of such altitude and fashion as had 
never before been seen; and proceeding to- 
wards York, he sent to all the lords, abbots, 
priors, knights, esquires, and gentlemen of the 
diocese, commanding them to repair to his 
manor-house, to escort him with all pomp and 
solemnity to the city of York. 

But the king, having been secretly informed 
of these proceedings, resolved to humble him 
in the midst of his pride, and directed the Earl 
of Northumberland to arrest him, and deliver 
his person to the Earl of Shrewsbury, grand 
steward of the royal household. I know not 
whether the earl obeyed willingly ; but, with a 
sufficient retinue, he repaired to the residence 
of the primate near York, and upon being ad- 
mitted, at once informed him of his errand, 


saying : 
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“My lord, I pray you take patience, for I 
here arrest you.” 

“ Arrest me!” exclaimed the cardinal, as if 
thunderstruck ; for it would appear that he 
never even dreamed the king’s animosity would 
go so far. 

“I have commandment so to do,” replied 
the earl, in a calm and compassionate tone. 

But indignation with Wolsey, now overcame 
surprise and discretion too; and he replied : 

“You have no such power. I am a cardi- 
nal, a legate de Latere, and a peer of the col- 
lege of Rome, and cannot be arrested by any 
temporal power, for I am not subservient to 
such. Therefore, if you arrest me, I will with- 
stand it.” 

“Here is the king’s commission,” replied 
the earl, “and therefore, I charge you to 
obey.” 

But Wolsey was not Becket; and the spirits 
of men had much changed between the reigns 
of Henry II. and Henry VIII. The cardinal’s 
L 3 
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wrath subsided at once, and thinking more 
sagely of the matter, he said : 

“Well, my lord, I am content to abide your 
will, Yet, although I by negligence fall within 
the law of premunire, and have lost thereby 
all my lands and goods, my person is under the 
king’s especial protection, he having pardoned 
me for that offence. I therefore marvel much, 
that I should now be arrested, more especially 
considering that I am a member of the apos- 
tolic see, on whom no temporal man ought to 
lay hands. Well, do I now perceive that his 
majesty lacketh good counsel.”* 

The cardinal was then conveyed to Shefhield 
Castle, and there delivered to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s safe guard, until the royal plea- 
sure should be ascertained. 

On being informed of his apprehension and 
the place where he was confined, the king des- 


patched Sir William Kingston, constable of 


* It is hardly necessary to point out to the reader, that 
in these details, Riccio differs much from several of the 
best authorities. (EDITOR.) 
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the Tower of London, to convey the prisoner 
to London. On beholding the captain of the 
guard, Wolsey was sore amazed, and shortly 
after fell sick, with grief and apprehension, 
perceiving that great trouble awaited hun. 
But Sir William comforted the cardinal kindly, 
and by easy journies conveyed him to the town 
of Leicester, where, from very feebleness of 
nature he expired, in the abbey of that place, 
and there lieth buried—God rest his soul! ! 
Such proved the melancholy history of Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s downfal and demise, which 
was subsequently communicated to me, step by 
step, in letters from my two English acquamt- 
ances Masters Somers and Patch. Having 
previously made frequent mention of the Car- 
dinal of York, and having on one occasion ac- 
companied his train to France, I could not pass 
over the conclusion of his history in silence ; and J 
have thought it most fitting to introduce it at the 
present point of my narrative, that I may not 
be forced at a later period to break in upon the 


thread of my own adventures, although, be it 
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remarked, his eminence did not depart this life 
until I had remained some time at Paris. I 
cannot end these details without transcribing a 
portion of the last letter of Master Patch re- 
specting his deceased lord and master; for it is 
the letter of a mourner rather than a jester, and 
expresses the genuine feelings of a grateful soul. 

“'Thus terminated the career of the best of 
masters,’ he writes; ‘and may peace cradle 
his soul to all eternity ;—it had a different bed 
here, however soft his body might lie. What- 
soever insight I may have acquired into his 
frailties from long and close observation, and 
be my private sentiments what they may in 
respect to his faults, I should esteem myself the 
very type of basest ingratitude, and almost as 
bad as his most intimate friends and favourites, 
if I remembered one of them now. To me 
and many others did he show himself upon all 
occasions the most indulgent and munificent of 
masters, giving ample opportunity for ingrati- 
tude to all who liked it. Through my hands 
he has often dispensed charity where his pride 
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would not permit him to do so personally or 
by his more dignified officers. He had to deal 
with an intractable and capricious master, to 
govern a horse not easy to ride and impossible 
to drive; and thence he first learned an air of 
pride and haughtiness which he believed would 
prove a barrier against the progress of others 
in their first attempts to attain an ascendency 
where he was desirous of reigning alone and 
paramount; though the dominion was very 
little worth the trouble. 

“With the great, he aspired to be greater ; 
and if superior talents can entitle a man to 
pre-eminence, he justly merited that station to 
which he aspired. In public he overacted the 
potentate; in private, no one could be more 
tractable. In a word, he wasa being of two 
characters, and the worst was the one best 
known. Such was the Cardinal, my dear 
Signor Riccio, let the world speak of him as it 
will; and under a thorough conviction that 
when his faults are mentioned in the world be- 


fore you, you will not forget the words of your 
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friend. I shall terminate the present letter, 


shedding tears of sorrow for one whose like- 


ness will never more appear to brighten the 


days of 
“ EDWARD PATCH.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Sort ty before I left England, the king hav- 
ing named a day for a tournament to be held 
at Greenwich, Master Somers came in haste to 
ask if I would like to be present, telling me as 
an inducement, that the Duke of Suffolk was 
to be the opponent of his majesty in the lists, 
and that the valiant and accomplished Earl of 
Surry was to appear as one of the combatants. 
I had heard much of the feats of both those 
noblemen, and although I had seen the Duke 
of Suffolk at the court, I had never beheld 
either of them in the lists. I was there- 
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fore willing enough to accept my friend's pro- 
posal, although I had now more occupation 
than formerly. We accordingly set out by 
water in a two oared boat, and soon reached 
the palace stairs at Greenwich, whence we has- 
tened on foot to the lists which were set up at 
the foot of the park ; and already full. 

His majesty was accompanied by eleven 
knights, against the Duke of Suffolk and the 
like number. The bases* and bardes}+ on the 


king’s part were half cloth, of silver, and‘ the 


* Base, the spot whence racers or tilters start; the 
bottom of the field; the carcer, the starting post : 

“He said; to their appointed buse they went ; 

With beating heart th’ expecting sign receive, 

And, starting all at once, the barrier leave.”— Dryden. 

AUTHOR. 

The author is mistaken in the application of the word 
base. In all descriptions of passages of arms, &c. it 
means a piece of drapery attached to the armorer of the 
combatant, and is only used in the plural number. Epiror. 

+ Barded is used in heraldry, when speaking of a 
horse that is caparisoned ; for instance: He bears sable 
a cavalier d’or, the horse barded argent. AUTHOR. 

The bard was the piece of flowing drapery which co- 
vered the haunches of an urmed horse in tournaments, 


&e. Epiror. 
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others of black tinsel; upon the silver was a 
curious loose work of white velvet embroidered 
with gold cut on silver and every cut engrailed 
with gold, so that on that side was gold, silver 
and velvet. On the black tinsel side, was 
black velvet, embroidered with gold and cut, 
every cut beimg engrailed with flat gold of 
damask. The bases and bardes of the king 
and his horse were bordered with large letters 
of massive gold bullion, studded with pearls 
and precious stones; and all the king’s com- 
pany wore suits like his own, save that they 
bore no jewels. There was one thing however 
which attracted my attention very much. The 
king wore in his crest a lady’s sleeve richly set 
with diamonds, which seemed to me a curious 
and somewhat cumbrous sort of head gear. 
My staring at it, I suppose, was remarked by 
Somers, for on looking round towards him, I 
saw a meaning smile upon the jester’s face ; 
but he only said in a kind of doggrel distich— 


«A lady’s sleeve and a king's crest 


May end in earnest, what began in jest,” 
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It seemed to me that my good friend was 
not disposed to say more; for there be sub- 
jects on which even Jesters dare not touch too 
roughly; and I therefore turned my eyes to the 
other end of the lists, where by this time were 
stationed the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis 
Dorset, the Earls of Essex and Surry, and 
eight others of their band in bardes and _ bases 
of white velvet, and crimson satin lozenged. 
Besides the combatants themselves, the two 
ends of the field were crowded with trumpeters, 
armorers, pages and heralds, all splendidly 
habited, so that it looked like a glittering 
flower garden. Soon after the duke had entered 
the list, and some ceremonies had been gone 
through, of which I took little notice, the 
trumpet sounded, and the king and Suffolk 
spurred forward their horses, bearing so fiercely 
against each other, that had it not been for 
their heavy weight and extraordinary corporeal 
strength, they must both have been hurled from 
their saddles, the lance of each striking his 


opponent with so much vehemence that both 
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were shivered to atoms, and the splinters driven 
in all directions. ' 
I will not dwell, however, upon the feats of 
arms which ensued between the king and the 
duke. It were impossible to find two combat- 
ants more fitly matched, more vigorous, active, 
or skilful, and no one from that day’s exercise, 
could decide which of the two was the most 
successful. I will pass over several of the other 
combatants, merely remarking, that every one 
admitted they conducted themselves as expert 
and gallant knights, and proceed to speak of 
the Earl of Surry, who, to say the truth, at- 
tracted my attention more than any one else in 
the field. He was, mounted on a jet black 
charger, and armed in polished steel, fluted, 
and bordered with arabesque figures, inlaid 
with gold. The manner of his entrance was 
different from that of the rest, for he was pre- 
ceded by a page, sumptuously arrayed in the 
livery of his lord, bearing a shield, and accom- 
panied by a herald, who had no sooner passed 


the entrance of the lists, than the trumpets 
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sounded, and the herald made a proclamation 
of a defiance, which I was told was invariably 
published by the earl upon all grand occasions. 
The words used, as far as I could catch them, 
were as follows: 

“The Lady Geraldine is incomparable ; and 
defiance is hurled against the knight who dares 
dispute her champion’s bearing !” 

The earl then rode into the lists, and a very 
hot and well contested encounter ensued be- 
tween him and the nobleman on the king’s part, 
who appeared to oppose him. After a hard 
struggle, however, and numerous feats of arms, 
the contest terminated by the earl unhorseing 
his antagonist. 

The separate courses having been run, the 
various combatants sped volant one against ano- 
ther, pall mall; and by the report of Sir Ed- 
ward Gylford, master of the armory, as well 
as of the judges and heralds appointed to ex- 
amine into the feats of the day, there were 
broken during the tilting, five hundred and six 


lances, at the least. 
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I have previously mentioned, that through 
the friendly interposition of Master Somers, I 
obtained a perusal of the sonnets of the Earl 
of Surry, addressed (somewhat in the style of 
those of Petrarch to. Laura,) to the lady of his 
love, whom he names “The Lady Geraldine.” 
These poems, and the touching pathos which 
pervades them, had rendered the character of 
Surry of great interest to me, and I watched 
him eagerly on the present occasion, especially 
when he raised the vizor of his helmet after 
the contest between him and his opponent was 
over. His face was remarkably handsome ; but 
what I principally noticed was, that there seemed 
not the slightest appearance of heat or excite- 
ment upon it, notwithstanding the sharp en- 
counter which had preceded. All was calm and 
grave, and the general expression, though I 
saw him smile once in speaking to one of his 
comrades, was profoundly melancholy. 

While the tiltings were in progress, the page 
who bore the shield, moved to the side of the 


field, and I enquired of Master Somers, the 
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meaning of a buckler being carried before the 
earl in this somewhat unusual manner. My 
friend made his way through the crowd towards 
the page, beckoning me to follow, and when we 
had got near, he desired meto examine the shield 
attentively, adding, in a low voice, that on the 
termination of the feats of arms, he would fully 
explain the whole to me. 

The page at Somers’s request, having kindly 
lowered the shield from his saddle bow, I pro- 
ceeded to look at it on both sides. It is circular 
and formed of leather, ornamented with choice 
designs both within and without, and has braces 
or handles of green velvet. On the outer side 
is represented the story of Cocles, in the act of 
defending the bridge over the Tiber, against a 
host of enemies ; the figures and horses painted 
black and white, the helmets and armour all in 
gold. The inner side is divided into two com- 
partments, containing representations in the 
same colours and metals as the former, and dis- 
playing in the one partition, the heroic act per- 


formed by Mutius Scevola, in burning off his 
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hand before Porsenna, one of the kings of 
Etruria, for having by mistake stabbed the 
secretary of the monarch instead of his master. 
The other design shows the well known sacri- 
fice of Curtius, who is seen precipitating him- 
self on horseback into the burning gulf that 
opened in the middle of the forum. The whole 
is exquisitely drawn, and is executed with the 
highest possible finish.* 

Somers made no observations at the time, 
upon the shield or its noble owner; but after 
the tournament was over, and the king and the 
combatants had retired to feast together, he led 
me, not to the palace, although I knew he had 
a room there, and the free use of a very sump- 
tuous table, but to the neighbouring little town 
or village, and through one or two narrow lanes 


to a small house with a pole before it, sur- 


* There is a faithful representation of this curious shield 
in Virtue’s print of the Arundel family ; the buckler which 
was for a period in the possession of the Earl of Stafford, 
now forms a choice object in the collection of the Duke 
of Norfolk. AuTHOR. 
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mounted by a garland. The door stood open, 
and descending two steps, we found ourselves 
in a low passage, from the end of which rose a 
staircase, up which we were conducted by aman 
who seemed to know my companion well; and 
ina moment after, I found myself in a nice 
airy chamber, looking out upon the beautiful 
river crowded with shipping, and boats adorned 
with gay streamers. 

“Let us have some of the best fish you have 
got,’ said Somers, to the host, for such was the 
person who conducted us ; “and see that it be 
both various and plenty.” Then turning to me 
as soon as the good man was gone, “now will 
I tell you a tale that you are longing to hear,” 
he continued ; “we shall have some time while 
our fish is frying, some time while we are eating 
it, and some time while we are drinking the 
wine, of which no house holds better than 
this.” 

We seated ourselves at the window, which 
was open, and Somers proceeded thus. “I 


know not what may be your private opinions, 
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signor, respecting magic and_ supernatural 
agency ; but the events which I am about to 
relate, have been regarded as of so much in- 
terest, that the king himself, having heard a 
vague rumour thereof, commanded the Earl of 
Surry to narrate all the particulars to him in 
private; and his majesty was so much struck 
with the facts coming from the lips of a man 
of unquestioned veracity, that he desired the 
earl to commit the whole details to paper, for 
his frequent perusal, which was accordingly 
done. From the manuscript thus given to the 
king, I acquired my information, as the earl 
sedulously endeavours to bury the facts in obli- 
vion, and only recorded them in compliance 
with the express commands of his sovereign.” 

“ During the travels of this young nobleman 
in Italy, he chanced to visit Padua, at a time 
when Henry Cornelius Agrippa had established 
himself in that city as a medical practitioner. 
The celebrity acquired by Agrippa, not only 
for his medical skill, but for his profound learn- 


ing, prompted the Earl of Surry to seek his 
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acquaintance, and in the progress of much in- 
tercourse, which subsequently took place, the 
earl purposely touched upon the subject of ma- 
gic, of dealing in which Cornelius was strongly 
suspected, at the same time expressing his 
doubts as to the possibility of any application 
of the human mind enabling man to obtain 
power over beings which seemed to be re- 
moved impassibly beyond the sphere of mortal 
influences.” 

“ Does your lordship place any confidence in 
the records of the Bible,” said Agrippa, in re- 
ply ; “there it is plainly stated, that the necro- 
mancers of Pharoah, strove to outvie Moses in 
performing miracles? did not the witch of En- 
dor, too, raise up the spirit of Saul, and are not 
magicians, necromancers, and soothsayers, ad- 
verted to in countless parts of Holy Writ? If, 
therefore, such power was then vested in human 
beings, why should we discredit a continuance 
of the same influence in the existing race of 
mankind ?” 


The earl made answer, that he did not dis- 
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pute the recitals contained in scripture, but 
conceived that supernatural agency might then 
have been permitted by Omnipotence for special 
purposes, but subsequently denied to man as 
no longer of any utility. 

“Can your lordship,” said Agrippa, “ point 
out any such material difference between the 
actions and pursuits of the human race at the 
present moment, and those of the same race 
when the Jews flourished a powerful nation, 
as to warrant such a conclusion? For my own 
part I can perceive no alteration whatever ; 
men continue to be actuated by similar passions, 
are still slaves of their appetites—rapacious, 
cruel, vindictive, incredulous and ungrateful. 
Consequently there is as much necessity for the 
occasional intervention of supernatural events 
at the present moment to convince scepticism, 
as there existed at the period to which we 
refer.” 

“ I can oppose nothing satisfactory im reply to 
your position,’ replied the Earl, “but I never- 


theless conceive that sufficient reasons may exist 
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for such a change, though the causes for it, our 
short-sightedness may not enable us to per- 
ceive or comprehend. At all events,’ he con- 
tinued, smiling, “I shall ever rank with Saint 
Thomas among the doubting until convineed 
by occular demonstration.” 

Agrippa gazed at the Earl stedfastly for 
some time, and mused before he replied. “It 
is with necromancy and astrology,” he said, at 
length, “as with other branches of science, all 
students do not acquire the same proficiency ; 
neither are they all naturally gifted with the 
qualities essential to attain even a certain point 
of power or knowledge. For instance, I enter- 
tain no doubt whatsoever, that there exist adepts 
capable of summoning the shades of the de- 
parted; but that ranks at the very highest 
point of proficiency in this complicated study, 
and was never fated to be compassed by me. 
However, that I do possess some powers, could 
be easily manifested, were it not for the dread 
of those tortures which are decreed by the 


church against all who practise what is 
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termed the black art—most ridiculously so 
termed, indeed, since the pursuit has no more 
connection with evil actions or infernal com- 
pacts than the study of astronomical, geogra- 
phical, medical or any other science.” 

It would appear that to this very point the 
Earl of Surry had been anxious to bring Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, and he replied at once : 

“TY amwell aware of the anathemas decreed by 
holy church against such as tamper with occult 
pursuits; but I trust the learned Doctor Cornelius 
Agrippa does not imagine that in the Earl of 
Surry he has met with one capable of using 
treachery or betraying confidence. Ina word, 
my friend, I have long entertained an uncon- 
querable desire to witness some intervention of 
superhuman agency, if such a thing does, in- 
deed, ever take place; and having thus far 
ventured to explain myself, let me ask if you 
can be prevailed upon to trust in the honor of 
an Englishman, and gratify one who will ever 


consider himself under deep obligations to you 
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if you accede. I leave the terms and every 
other circumstance to your own decision.” 

Agrippa remained mute for several minutes, 
and seemed to hesitate much ere he consented; 
but the Earl pressed him so earnestly that he 
was at length overcome, and agreed to exercise 
his skill in the way his companion desired. 

“ Your lordship is in the early prime of life,” 
he said, “and is doubtless destined ere long 
to love and be beloved. I will therefore make 
the preparatory arrangements necessary for 
presenting to your sight an image of the mis- 
tress who shall claim your vows. In the mean- 
while, I have to point out that you must scru- 
pulously abide by my instructions, which are 
essential to the accomplishment of my pur- 
poses. The more material directions I will 
give you hereafter; but in the meantime you 
must hire for twenty-four hours an empty 
hotel, no matter whether sumptuous or poor, 
taking care that it commands a direct southerly 
aspect. You must further ascertain that the 


windows have blinds so fitted as to exclude 
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every ray of light. The next step must be to 
provide yourself with a large salver of silver, 
bearing the finest polish, and a chalice of gold. 
When you are thus far prepared we will meet 
again, which may be, if you can get ready by 
that time, at the present hour, three days 
hence.” 

His lordship having undertaken to accom- 
plish all that Agrippa had directed him to do, 
they separated, the latter to pursue the studies 
necessary, and the Earl to seek for a_ hotel 
such as his friend had described which he 
fancied would be the most difficult thing to be 
obtained. 

“Well, signor,”’ continued Master Somers, 
eyeing me attentively, as well he might, for my 
countenance had borne evidently enough the 
marks of the most anxious curiosity; ‘“ what 
do you think of my tale?” 

“Think,” I replied; “why that you have 
raised my curiosity to such a pitch it would 
be tantalizing in the extreme to be kept any 
longer in suspense.” 
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“Well man,” said my friend smiling, “ Tet 
us eat our dinners, which you see is coming In; 
and at the first pause I will go on.” 

“Qn the day and hour appointed,” continued 
my companion, when the edge of appetite was 
somewhat abated, “the earl punctually re- 
paired to the residence of Agrippa, who was in 
readiness to receive him, and having ascer- 
tained that all he had directed had been done, 
he thus addressed the earl : 

“The known reputation of your lordship, as 
a knight of undaunted valour, leaves no doubt 
upon my mind respecting the issue of the 
ordeal you are about to go through. I never- 
theless deem it right to forewarn you, that the 
trial is by no means fitted for common minds. 
Mark me well then, my lord; and I charge 
you, attend to my injunctions to the very letter, 
for if any evil happens it will be by your fault 
and not by mine. You must repair fasting to 
the residence you have secured, some time 
before the hour of midnight. You must be 


provided with a silver lamp filled with pure 
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oil and trimmed, the salver, the chalice, a small 
quantity of wine, a slice of the whitest bread, 
and a bible. After securing the windows of 
every chamber, and ascertaining that no human 
being living, yourself excepted, is on the pre- 
mises, you must next retire to the principal 
apartment, commanding the southern aspect, 
and placing the cup at your right hand, pour 
therein a little wine, depositing the bread beside 
it, and the lamp lighted in front. Everything 
being so arranged before the toll of midnight 
—for, should any preparatory measure remain 
unaccomplished after that hour, my efforts will 
inevitably fail—you must forthwith begin very 
slowly, and with the greatest possible devotion, 
to peruse seven times over the seven penitential 
psalms, reading between each two, those chap- 
ters in the bible, which are enumerated on this 
paper. By this study duly and reverently 
followed, your time will be occupied until 
nearly the conclusion of the twenty-four hours. 
In the progress of your reading—now mark 


me well—should any tapping or scratching be 
mM 2 
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heard upon the board on your right hand, or 
should the bread be crumbled, or the salver or 
cup struck upon so as to produce a sound, I 
charge you, as you value life, do not raise your 
head or turn your eyes in the least from the 
page with which you are occupied, for in such 
case the consequences may prove fatal and the 
blame must rest upon yourself for indulging 
curiosity. 

“ Having read over seven times the seven 
penitential psalms, which must be accom- 
plished a little before the expiration of the 
period, that is to say the arrival for the second 
time of the hour of midnight, you must then 
direct your glance upon the polished silver 
salver, where you will perceive, at first, a mist 
as if it had been breathed on, or as if the steam 
from boiling fiuid had passed before its sur- 
face. That, however, will gradually evaporate, 
when you will behold upon the metal, the form 
of the lady fated to win your affections, but 
whom, with sorrow I prognosticate, from the 


astrological calculations I have made, is never 
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fated to be yours, spite of the inclinations of 
her own heart. Such, my lord, is what you 
have to encounter. It therefore remains with 
yourself to decide whether or not you feel pre- 
pared to go through all that I have said; for 
it is not too late even now to retract.” 

The earl having answered that he was quite 
prepared and willing, Cornelius Agrippa in- 
formed him that every requisite arrangement 
upon his part was completed, if he would name 
the time when he designed to undertake the 
execution of his enterprise. The Earl of 
Surry replied at once, that he should that very 
night, by half-past eleven o’clock, be an inmate 
of the desolate hotel he had taken, and his 
companion prayed God to bless him and bade 
him farewell. 

“ Well, signor,” said Master Somers, ‘‘what 
think you of this trial of courage? Do you 
conceive your energies would prove sufficient. 
to encounter a similar ordeal calmly ?” 

I answered that the task was unquestionably 


somewhat awful; but that my only dread would 
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be, if subjected to such a trial, that I should 
not have sufficient mastery over myself to keep 
my eyes steadily fixed upon the bible in the 
event of any noises being heard so close to my 
ear. 

“Well, now for the sequel,” resumed my 
friend. 

“ Resolutely intent upon his purpose, the 
earl repaired to the house where the scene was 
to take place ; and having carefully secured the 
entrance-portal, he struck a light, and pro- 
ceeded to inspect every chamber, every closet, 
every veranda, after which he poured the wine 
into the golden chalice, placed the bread beside 
it, and then rubbing the salver to give it the 
highest possible polish, opened the bible and 
turning to the first of the seven penitential 
psalms, waited to hear the sound of the mid- 
night chime from the city clocks ere he began 
to read. He did not long continue in sus- 
pense, for shortly after, the deep tone from the 
bell of the great church of Padua proclaimed 


the solemn hour, and the earl began to peruse 
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the first psalm designated, and in regular order 
the chapters which had been pointed out by 
Agrippa. He thus continued occupied, hour 
after hour, without the least noise occurring to 
break the awful stillness that reigned around. 
Thus passed the morning and succeeding day, 
when just after the great church bell had an- 
nounced the tenth hour of the ensuing night, 
the ears of the earl suddenly caught the sound 
of a scratching upon the board, which ceased 
after a time, and was then succeeded by a tap- 
ping on the salver and cup as well as a crumb- 
ling of the bread, all of which his lordship 
heard unmoved and without notice, merely 
reading with more devout earnestness the 
verses before him. Again for a time silence 
succeeded ; and then, as if the intruder was 
enraged at the unshaken demeanour of the 
earl, the table received so sharp a stroke, that 
it required the utmost effort of his fortitude 
not to start up and look around. Then came 
a lisping sound, uttered so close to his ear, that 


he felt a breath more chill than ice pass and 
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repass over his cheek. Still the earl continued 
unshaken, when to his great relief the chime of 
eleven proclaimed the near approach of the 
termination of this eventful trial. The same 
lisping noise gradually increased, and the cold 
breathings poured so strongly on his head and 
cheek, that the crimson current of life seemed 
to freeze in his veins, while on the back of the 
chair was kept up a constant tapping, con- 
tinuing until within fifteen minutes of midnight. 
Then every annoying sound ceased instantan- 
eously, the sudden transition rendering the still- 
ness of the hour more appalling. Several 
minutes thus passed in death-like silence, and 
then, as if with a last effort, for the purpose of 
startling the earl from his constant contem- 
plation of the book, a hideous peal of laughter 
rang in his ear, succeeded by a loud crush like 
a clap of thunder. It ceased, and the former 
profound stillness returned. 

The great church clock again struck the hour 
of midnight, and the time of the probation being 


at an end, Earl Surry turned his eyes at once 
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upon the salver, the polish of which, as he 
had been forewarned by Agrippa, was obscured 
by a film, which however soon passed away, 
and he beheld a countenance more like that of 
an angel than of a human being. The upraised 
eyes however glittered with tears; but those 
bright drops only seemed to render them more 
brilliant and captivating; and from that fatal 
moment his peace was bartered for the short- 
lived ecstasy of love. Enraptured with the 
loveliness he beheld, Surry raised the salver, 
in order to gaze more intently upon the image 
before him. The eyes which had till then been 
turned towards Heaven, now encountered those 
of the earl; but the big drops coursed each 
other down the lady’s cheek ; and raising a cruci- 
fix, she seemed to press it to her lips, inclinmg 
her head forwards, as if in the act of devotion. 
Then, a black veil like that of a nun was seen 
to drop over her face, and the same mist pass- 
ing across the salver, obscured the phantasm, 
and dissolving slowly, left nothing visible, but 


the original polish of the metal. 
M3 
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With feelings strangely mixed of love and 
hope and despondency, the earl, as had been 
previously agreed upon, quitted the house, 
directing his steps to the residence of Agrippa. 
He found the great professor waiting for his 
coming with evident perturbation stamped 
upon his countenance. His face was pale as 
ashes, and his hair was wet and disarranged. 
On the arrival of the earl, an extraordinary 
change took place in the expression of 
Agrippa’s face. A bright look of relief suc- 
ceeded to the appearance of intense anxiety, 
which it had at first presented; and taking the 
earl by the hand, he led him hurriedly into 
the room, at the door of which he had been 
standing, exclaiming, even before he made any 
enquiry regarding the result of the experiment 
which had just been tried— 

“Lauded be the Almighty that I again be- 
hold you !” 

Then pausing for some moments, as if to 
recover from some painful impressions just 


past away, he said— 


—— 
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* Had I at all known the malice entertained 
towards you by the power I invoked, never 
should you have been subjected to the terrible 
ordeal you have undergone. Every malignant 
influence has been exerted against you, and no 
one but a true, bold, Christian knight could 
have supported the trial. I know that unless 
your faith and trust have been more than 
holiest anchorite, dark and doubtful thoughts 
must have found place in your mind. Mis- 
givings as to God’s power and mercy, nay of 
his existence, must have crossed your brain ; 
and then had you but looked up!—say my 
lord, was it not so?—Did you not fear and 
doubt 2” 

“Never!” answered Surry; “I had the 
divine word beneath my eyes. How could I 
doubt 2” 

“ Well,” continued the learned man; “1 
have been watching with the blood curdling in 
my veins for your return, for I soon learned all 
that was designed against you, and the back- 


wardness of my agent to proclaim your victory, 
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left me in ignorance of the result till I beheld 
your face. However, my lord, your narrow es- 
cape has given mea very salutary lesson. From 
this moment no earthly power shall ever induce 
me to perform the same ceremonies again. They 
are dangerous—too dangerous! One moment 
of forgetfulness—one careless act; and all is 
lost !” 

“Why truly,” answered the earl; “I was 
not prepared for the lisping sounds that greeted 
mine ear, the icy breathings by which they 
were accompanied, the blow so vehemently 
struck upon the board, nor last of all the yell- 
ing laugh that closed the whole. However, 
Sieur Agrippa, I attach no blame to you in this 
most strange affair, fated I fear, to render me 
the most hapless of men.” 

As the earl concluded, his voice faltered, 
and he concluded with a sigh; but Cornelius 
Agrippa shook his head, with a dark sad look, 
replying, “Those were but trifles to call your 
attention for a moment from the book of life. 


It is something indeed to have felt the chill 
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breath of another world—a world, not of life, 
and light, and grace, but of death, and dark- 
ness, and icy despair. But you knew not what 
it was and I did.” 

“Jt appears indeed, doctor,’ replied the 
earl; “that of the two your fears were more 
sensibly awakened than mine; but I fear that 
there are sufferings yet in store for me in the 
pilgrimage of passion, which I feel must prove 
my inevitable lot, that will darken every ray 
of happiness which this world might otherwise 
have afforded.” 

The heart of Agrippa was not a hard one, 
and he was touched with the gloomy forebodings 
of his young companion; but he did not dare 
to offer him any bright assurance for his conso- 
lation, having learned too surely, by his art, 
that Surry’s despondency was not without cause. 
He suffered him then to remain for a short 
time buried in thought, and then invited him to 
partake of that refreshment of which nature 
stood in need after so long a fast. He led him 


then into another chamber, where a delicate 
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repast was provided ; the earl sat down to table 
willingly enough, feeling exhausted as much by 
long and highly excited thought as want of food. 
During the meal; Surry detailed every fact as 
it had occurred to Agrippa, who on more than 
one occasion, shuddered as he listened to parti- 
culars which might seem of slight importance 
to a mind less learned in the dark secrets of a 
dangerous art, but which to him had a deep and 
perilous meaning. 

After hearing the recital to a close, the doctor 
ventured to enquire what were now his opi- 
nions regarding the existence of magic powers. 

“My thoughts upon that matter I would fain 
not clearly speak,’ replied Surry, in a grave 
tone ; “ but if in the end, fate should present 
to my view in real living existence, the beautiful 
being of whom I saw the shadow, I could no 
longer doubt; and even though subjected to 
all the tortures of hopeless passion, I should 
hail her presence as a blessing sufficient to 
compensate even for years of bitter anguish.” 


“That you will behold the lady at some early 
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plied Cornelius Agrippa; “and at the moment 
your eyes first rest upon her, the same horrid 
laugh will probably sound in your ear, unheard 
by any one but you. It may have a sound of 
triumphant malice too, which must be a warn- 
ing to you that you have other foes than those 
of earth, who will watch for the slightest error.” 

“J know that all evil spirits have an enmity 
towards the human race,” replied Surry. “But 
what can have given rise to this especial hatred 
of a particular spirit towards myself? I have 
never before tampered with their secrets, or 
compelled their attendance, orimposed any task 
or burden upon them, as we hear that some 
have done.” 

“ More I am unable to divulge my lord,” 
replied his companion, “ than that upon some 
occasion you worsted in the lists, a student 
deeply versed in the necromantic art, whose 
favourite emissary is the being unwittingly se- 
lected by me to accomplish what we desired. 


Let me, therefore, entreat you never to pry into 
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such hidden secrets more, for should the same 
spirit chance to be again invoked, the result 
might be fatal !” 

“ Such warning, doctor, is needless,” replied 
Surry ; “I have witnessed sufficient to deter 
me from indulging any vain curiosity again. 
The future is in God’s hand. I am ready to 
meet it with faith and hope. To seek to know 
it before it is His will to evolve it, is presump- 
tion, and in the trial of this night, I was moved 
by a desire to know if mortal man really had 
power over unmaterial beings, and not by any 
longing to pry into my coming destiny.” 

e) | It was not till the bright beams of morning 
had long tinged the east with glowing splen- 
dour, that the Earl of Surry took his departure 
from the house of Cornelius Agrippa, to whom 
in the course of the day, he sent a rich present 
in gold, accompanied by a thumb ring, of con- 
siderable value, and a letter, thanking him for 
what he had done to gratify his wishes, and 
promising him to write again if ever the lady 


whose image he had seen should meet his sight. 
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Master Somers here paused, but so com- 
pletely had my attention been fixed upon the 
tale itself, that I found it for a time impossible 
to utter a word of comment. At length, how- 
ever, | expressed my wonder and admiration, 
eagerly asking if there were not a sequel to 
this extraordinary tale ; for as yet, the narrative 
of Somers had given no explanation of the 
defiance pronounced by the herald, in the name 
of the Earl of Surry, as he entered the lists. 

“The tale is not half told yet,’ replied my 
companion; “but it is now already late, and 
we had better take advantage of what daylight 
remains to row back to London. To-morrow 
evening, if you will come and take a poor 
supper at my apartments in the palace, I will 
endeavour to give you the conclusion of this 
singular narrative of the Earl of Surry as well 


as I can recollect his words.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


I pip not fail to keep my appointment with 
Somers on the following day, and as soon as 
the supper had been placed upon the table, in 
the small octagon room which he used as a 
sort of saloon, he dismissed the servant who 
waited on him, and soon after proceeded with 
his tale. 

“We left the Earl of Surry,” he said, “just 
about to set out from the city where he had 
made acquaintance with Cornelius Agrippa. 
He thence proceeded direct to Florence, his 


mind incessantly haunted by the image which 
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had been presented to his sight by such strange 
and fearful means. It rose before the eye of 
memory incessantly, without one grace or 
beauty lost; but, yet he was not perfectly satisfied 
at the thought of having had recourse for the 
sake of any gratification to an art which the 
church had pronounced damnable, and which, 
under even the most liberal construction might 
be regarded as a profanation in the eyes of 
religion. To recall the act, however, was now 
impossible ; and he could only therefore inter- 
nally offer up prayers to the Most High to 
pardon his offence, if any. such had been com- 
mitted.” 

The fame which the earl had already ac- 
quired, of course rendered him a welcome 
guest at the court of the Grand Duke of 
Florence, and in the houses of all the nobility 
of the duchy, where his presence was hailed 
in the most flattering manner. Balls, masks, 
festivals, jousts and tournaments, were given in 
his honour, and from what you saw yesterday, 


you will not doubt that he uniformly shone on 
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these occasions. It was at one of these masked 
fétes, that the earl chanced to seat himself be- 
side a lady completely arrayed in black, and 
having her features concealed by a vizor of the 
same colour. The earl had assumed the dress 
of an ancient Roman, and when the flow- 
ing toga was thrown aside, the graceful sym- 
metry of his form was seen to the best advantage 
in the tight fitting but elastic silk, which co- 
vered his powerful limbs. At such meetings, 
as no one knows better than yourself, no cere- 
monious introductions are necessary ; and Surry 
soon addressed the lady, remarking in a cheer- 
ful tone, that the colour of her costume was 
not well assorted with the gay scene in which 
she was an actor. She replied in the sweet- 
est and most musical voice he had. ever heard, 
but with a sigh which she seemed vainly to en- 
deavour to suppress. 

“It is not always, signor, that the heart par- 
takes of the pleasures whereby it is surrounded; 


3 


and as mine is little disposed to mingle in fes- 
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tive scenes, the colour I assume is best suited 
to the present tone of my mind.” 

As the lady spoke, a loud and fiendlike peal 
of laughter burst upon the ear of the earl. He 
started and gazed round, expecting to see her 
astonished and alarmed by the sounds; but 
she sat quietly by his side, and the rest pursued 
their amusements. Surry instantly recalled 
the words of Cornelius Agrippa. The laugh 
had been for his ear alone, and by that sign he 
recognized the lady near him, as well as if he 
could have seen through hermask. A thrill of 
many mingled emotions ran through his bosom 
and he became conscious that the blood had 
forsaken his cheek, while the pulsations of his 
heart seemed ready to break through his side. 
He strove to reply, but for a moment, his 
tongue refused utterance, and he felt that his 
terrible agitation must seem strange to his fair 
companion. Fortunately, the mask he wore 
concealed in a great degree from the lady the 
perturbation of which he was himself conscious ; 


but, notwithstanding every effort to command 
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himself, and to restrain the feelings which were 
busy at his heart, his tongue faltered as he 
replied : 

“If from the voice, we can form a correct 
judgment regarding the speaker, I should be 
led, signora, to infer that you are now in the 
spring-time of life; and it is rare to find the 
buds of youthful pleasure withering in the grasp 
of sorrow.” 

“ You augur aright, signor,” replied the lady, 


“T am young—very young. Yet, though a 


rare occurrence, fate sometimes wills that the 
coroding canker worm of grief should nip the 
bud ere it bursts into blossom.” 

“‘ Lady,” said the earl, with the passion in his 
heart rising up against all restraint; “if there 
exists a means to remove your sorrows, and if 
such means be within the capability of man 
to compass, make known the remedy, and here 
I pledge myself on the honour of my knight- 
hood, to accomplish the end desired, though 
life itself should be the forfeit of its attain- 


ment.” 
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The energy with which he spake, seemed to 
strike and surprise his fair companion ; for Surry 
forgot that he was strange to her, though she 
was not so to him. But with the young, there 
is always something in sympathy which wins 
confidence ; and her eyes were directed to his 
mask, as if she said in her heart : “ Would that 
I could behold the face of one who expresses 
so much ardour in my cause.” 

Whether or not the lady felt such a desire, 
I cannot tell, but such was the inference drawn 
by the earl from the steady and anxious gaze 
she turned upon him; and forthwith drawing 
aside the mask, he displayed the noble and 
striking features you beheld yesterday. 

“ Do not suppose, lady ;” he said; “that my 
words are mere courtly emptiness or the ex- 
pression of that chivalrous devotion to the 
whole sex too often assumed without being felt 
by the nobles of France and Spain. It is an 
English knight who plights his vow ; and never 
be it said that he could stain his own name 


or cast a reproach upon his native land by 
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promising that which he would not per- 
form.” 

The lady was evidently moved; but she 
kept silence for an instant, and then replied in 
a low, sad tone— 

“T thank you much—I believe you fully, 
though I know not how I have won such 
sympathy; but alas! signor, there is no 
remedy. My doom is sealed beyond the hope 
of reversal.” 

“What stern fate can thus destroy hope 
in the bosom of youth and excellence?” asked 
Surry gloomily ; “lady, I will not believe that 
such a thing can be. You know not what can 
be accomplished even by one man’s efforts, 
strengthened by Heaven in defence of beauty 
and goodness such as yours. 

The lady might well wonder at such words 
and feel surprised and confused at the evident 
admiration of one who, she believed, had never 
seen her face in life. And yet that admiration 
did not seem displeasing to her; for there was 


no cold reproval in her tone, as she replied— 
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“Sir knight, you overrate the poor deserts 
of one who seems to have awakened your pity 
till you mistake it for esteem.” 

She paused for a moment, during which it 
was evident, by the heaving of her bosom, that 
a violent struggle of contending emotions was 
going on in her breast; and then she con- 
tinued in an earnest though low and sorrowful 
volce— 

“OQ, banish me, noble sir—banish me from 
your thoughts for ever. Nought could result 
either to you or me but misery from any 
farther communication between us; but re- 
member only that in my heart the well of 
gratitude will never cease to overflow for your 
generous sympathy and kindness towards one 
who had no title to expect ought at your 
hands. Believe me too, that were my fate re- 
mediable, I know it could be confided to no 
more noble hands than your own. But the 
dark veil of destiny o’ershadows me, and ex- 


cludes every ray of joy and hope. I am 


doomed—”’ 


VOL. I: 
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Both the earl and his fair companion had 
been so intently occupied with the theme of 
their conversation, as not to have observed a 
masked stranger, who, fixed to one spot near 
them, seemed anxiously watching them, and 
endeavouring to hear some part of their dis- 
course. 

At the point where the lady’s reply was so 
abruptly broken off, as I have shown, the mask 
approaching with hasty steps, seized her rudely 
by the arm, whispering something to her in a 
low stern voice. Taken by surprise, the lady 
raised her head with a faint cry ; but when she 
beheld the stranger, her head drooped again, 
and she rose as if to follow him, dropping acci- 
dentally the mask which had before been held 
close to her face. 

There before the eyes of the Earl of Surry, 
were the same exquisitely beautiful features 
which had been displayed to his sight on the 
silver mirror, while at the same moment he felt 
the cold icy breath fan his cheek and brow, 


seeming to deprive him of all thought and 
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movement. He remained for a moment with 
his eyes turned towards the lady, and then 
dropped them to the ground, seeking to recall 
his scattered thoughts. When he looked up 
again the fair form had vanished, and the earl 
vainly sought her in every direction, through 
wide saloons. He enquired of friends ; he 
described her dress ; but, though it was singular, 
none seemed to have remarked her; and after 
an hour’s impatient search, he fled disconsolate 
from the maskers to brood over his disappomt- 
ment in lonely melancholy. 

In this state the earl remained for many 
hours, unconscious that the radiance of day 
had returned to the earth. During the various 
reflections, however, that hurried through his 
mind, he came to the determination of forth- 
with writing to Cornelius Agrippa, not only for 
the purpose of informing him of the discovery 
he had made, but in order to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, through the instrumentality of his art, 


the name, condition, and residence of the 
nN 2 
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bright and beautiful being he had beheld. Se 
eagerly did the earl pursue this idea, when 
once it had suggested itself, that without seek- 
ing even the refreshment of a short sleep, he 
wrote the letter detailing all the circumstances, 
and ere mid-day it was upon the route to 
Padua, by a trusty courier chosen from amongst 
the earl’s own well tried followers. 

In the mean time the earl was by no 
means idle ; but setting on foot every enquiry 
respecting the lady he had seen, he pursued the 
slightest thread which promised to lead to 
farther information. From time to time he 
met with several of the noblemen who had 
attended the masked entertainment; but some 
had not observed the figure which he described, 
and others who had, or pretended to have done 
so, could not afford him the information so 
much desired. 

In this manner, time rolled on until the 
courier returned, bearing to his lordship a let- 


ter from Cornelius Agrippa, the words of which 
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{ think I can repeat accurately enough. They 


were ; 


“To the most noble and illustrious Henry, 


Earl of Surry. 
“ My Lorp, 


“{ have detained your messenger, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what might be 
discovered in regard to the subject nearest your 
heart ; but I find it beyond the power of my 
art, to give you the information required, al- 
though in the endeavour, I have gone to the 
very extent of my knowledge. However, there 
may yet be found a solution of the mystery, by 
drawing your lordship’s horoscope, a means I 
cannot employ, unless made acquainted with 
the year, the day, the hour, and even the mi- 
nute of your birth, the which, if you are ena- 
bled to transmit, I will forthwith try this final ex- 
pedient, failure in which will leave me no other 
resource to satisfy your wishes. I cannot, my 
lord, but express the satisfaction I feel, in your 


haying experienced the truth of my assertion, 
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when I intimated, asa certainty, that the living 
form, whose image you had beheld, would pre- 
sent itself before you. I must however add, 
that such gratification is allayed by the cruel 
disappointment you may be fated to experience, 
if we should never be able to discover her 
abode, and also by what I must call the hope- 
lessness of the passion you have conceived. I 
would now enquire of your lordship, if any 
latent scepticism lingers in your mind as regards 
the powers of magic, and the real science of 
those who use it as a means for good or evil, 
and whether you do not conceive that more 
attention might well be paid to a profound art, 
calculated to affect the interests of thousands, 
and from which, rightly employed, results might 
be obtained highly beneficial to the human race ? 
I have witnessed so much of the futility of hu- 
man judgment in the pursuits of those investi- 
gations which are sanctioned by authority as 
rational studies, that I confess the majority of 
the recognized philosophers of the present day 


appear to me as so many mummers, who hay- 
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ing acquired their lessons from antiquity, con- 
ceive themselves infallible. You, my lord, are 
now well able to say whether the decisions they 
have boldly pronounced as to the impossibility, 
from fundamental laws of nature, that such 
powers should exist as those of magic and ne- 
eromancy, are founded in a fallacious conceit 
of their own capability of embracing the whole 
sphere of God’s creation, in the narrow grasp 
of their own intellect, or in a just and humble 
use of their reason. 

Awaiting your lordship’s answer, should 
you deem-it expedient to reply, and are able to 
give me information on the points regarding 
your birth, which I have mentioned, I shall, 
with all humility and deference, close the pre- 
sent, by subscribing myself one of your lord- 
ship’s ever devoted and obedient servants, 


“ Henry Cornetivs AGRIPPA.” 


«“ Whether it was fortunate or the reverse, 
sienor,” observed Master Somers, “is not our 


business to enguire; but, certain it is, the Ear! 
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of Surry was in possession of every particular 
on which Agrippa required information, and so 
eager was he to obtain even the smallest clue 
to the retreat of her he loved, that without an 
hour's delay, he replied to the questions asked, 
and sent off a fresh messenger the same day to 
Padua. In the intervening period, between 
the courier’s departure and return, he still fol- 
lowed up his enquiries, but no further elucida- 
tion of the mystery was obtained by the earl ; 
and he fretted himself in vain during many a 
weary night, asking himself a thousand times, 
whether the result of Agrippa’s final expedient 
would crown his hopes or not. The anxiously ex- 
pected courier at length made his appearance, 
and the letters which he brought were eagerly 
broken open. 

The first paper which Surry examined, con- 


tained somewhat to the following effect : 


“ My Lorp, 


“JT have drawn your horoscope 


b 


which you will find within, and have ascertained 


Bin en 
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everything appertaining to your destiny, from 
the moment of your birth to the hour of your 
dissolution. In the progress of my enquiry, 
the name of the lady of your love has been 
discovered, and the ill-starred termination of 
your passion but too strongly confirmed. It 
may indeed afford some gratification to your 
noble heart, to be informed, that her soul and 
mind are congenial to your own, that she never 
has loved another, and whatever be her feelings 
now, she will die with the cherished name of 
Surry faltering on her lips. The facts, my 
lord, relating to her history, are as follows 
Her name is Geraldine ;* her father and mother 

* Notwithstanding the statements adduced in my Lord 
Orford’s Royal and Noble Authors, which appear very 
conclusive in establishing the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare, as the Lady Geraldine 
eulogized by the Earl of Surry; Anthony Wood, a writer 
of ackowledged authority, states, ‘‘ That the famous Ge- 
raldine was a lady of Florence, and that the Earl of 
Surry, when on his route through Italy, to join the court 
of the emperor, Charles the Fifth, chanced to become 


acquainted with Henry Cornelius Agrippa, famed for his 
medical skill and scientific researches in Magic.” We 
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are both dead; her only relative is a brother 
full of qualities the very reverse of those pos- 
sessed by his noble sister. That portion of the 
family estates datiaed from the mother, are so 
devised, that in the event of the Lady Geral- 
dine becoming a wife, they will be alienated 
for ever from the marquis, her brother, whose 
rapacity and love of ostentatious splendour is 
such, that he has compelled his sister to swear 
on the Evangelists, at the high altar, and be- 
fore a bishop, that she will devote her life to a 
cloister, though most repugnant to her own 
a 


are then informed by the same authority, that Agrippa 
showed to the earl the image of Geraldine, in a silver 
mirror, who appeared sick and weeping upon her bed, re- 
solved to enter into devout religion for the honour of her 
God. Mr. Wood then goes on to say, that the earl pro- 
ceeded to Florence, the natal place of Geraldine, where 
he published a universal challenge in honour of his mis- 
tress’s mental accomplishments and transcendent charms. 
Upon which a noble tournament took place, when the earl 
defeated every antagonist, and on that account received 
from the hands of the Grand Duke, a splendid shield, 
being a tribute justly due for his victories acquired in 
honour of Love and Beauty. AvuTHoR. 
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inclination. Measures are even now, in pro- 
gress to place her in a convent, in which, on 
the death of the present abbess, she will become 
the superior, if she should long enough survive 
the disappointment of all the bright hopes of 
early life and the extinction of all the natural 
aspirations of the heart. And now, my honoured 
lord, ere I proceed to inform you of the resi- 
dence and name of the marquis, her brother, 
let me be permitted to offer counsel, and advise 
you to abandon the pursuit for ever. It will 
not only be fruitless, but will be attended by 
anguish of heart, from which I would fain 
guard your lordship. The brother of the Lady 
Geraldine is the Marquis ——— (the title ob- 
served Somers, from motives of dclicacy and 
honor, the noble Earl of Surry has not com- 
municated, even to the king, for reasons which 
will be developed in the sequel.) He resides in 
the castle of ———— in the vicinity of Florence, 
where preparations are now making to hurry 


the consummation of the Lady Geraldine’s 
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fate in consequence of your recent conduct at 
the masked entertainment. With your lord- 
ship therefore it now remains to act as your 
passion or your reason dictates, though might 
I advise, you would rather consult the mind 
than the heart, which, I have previously assured 
you can never be gratified in this instance. I 
humbly entreat that no future enquiries may be 
made on your part respecting the page of fu- 
turity. After a brief period which is all clear, 


a dark veil is drawn over the scene,* and no- 


* In allusion no doubt to the unfortunate termination 
of this gallant nobleman’s life, who fell a victim to the 
Jealousy ‘and vindictive passion of his despotic master, 
Henry VIII. By his order he was brought to trial on a 
charge of high treason, as unfounded in fact as it was 
ungrateful, and in direct violation of every principle of 
justice or common sense. We cannot close the present 
note without remarking that necromancy and magic were 
hardly matters of dispute at the period to which the 
recital of Riccio refers, and that from undisputed histo- 
rical records, it appears certain that the Earl of Surry 
was a firm believer in the power of producing super- 


natural interposition by the learned in occult sciences. 
AUTHOR. 
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thing can be ascertained beyond, by your lord- 
ship’s ever devoted servant, 


“ Henry CorneEuius AGRIPPA.” 


We all know that love is an impetuous 
passion, and the impulses of youth rarely to be 
controlled. The earl felt the full force of his 
adviser’s counsel, and doubted not at heart the 
accuracy of his knowledge regarding the future; 
but he called to mind his own fortune, the 
dignity of his family and his own renown, 
and thence inferred that by a candid avowal 
of his love, a renunciation of all dower with 
his bride, and every offer that a liberal heart 
and boundless means could make and fulfil, 
he might produce a change in the destiny of 
Geraldine, and thus secure the treasure to him- 
self. Buoyed up with these hopes, after pe- 
rusing the letter of Agrippa, he pressed it to 
his heart, as if it had been the announcement 
of joy and peace, thinking in the enthusiasm 
of his nature that perseverance might conquer 


destiny. His next impulse was to fly to the 
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dwelling of Geraldine’s brother, and at once 
declare his passion, and endeavour to remove 
obstacles which being founded alone in merce- 
nary motives seemed light and insignificant 
to the eyes of love. 

But after having more maturely weighed 
every circumstance—he determined in the first 
instance to apply to the grand duke, and from 
his lips obtain as much information as possible 
respecting the nobleman with whose family he 
was so anxions to ally himself, in order that he 
might be prepared to overcome every impedi- 
ment and obstacle at once. For this purpose 
he repaired to the palace, and having intimated 
a wish to be honored by a private audience, he 
soon found himself in the presence of the 
Florentine prince. With perfect candour 
Surry laid the state of his heart open to the 
duke, and then proceeded to make the en- 
quiries he had proposed. The grand duke 
listened attentively to the earl’s statement, and 
in reply gave a most satisfactory account of the 


antiquity and respectability of the marquis’s 
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family, as well as his ample fortune; but with 
a meaning shake of the head, when he entered 
upon the subject of his character, the duke gave 
details which were anything but honourable to 
the man or gratifying to the hopes of Surry. 
In conclusion, however, the grand duke offered 
every service in his power to render, and im- 
mediately proceeded to write an introductory 
letter to the marquis, wherein he spoke of the 
bearer as the representative of one of the most 
noble families in England, while his true 
knightly bearing and chivalrous character were 
extolled in terms of the highest panegyric. 

Expressing his gratitude in the warmest 
manner, the earl retired, with unfeigned 
wishes for his success on the part of the prince; 
and furnished with such recommendation, and 
from such a source, his lordship less than ever 
despaired of attaiming the end desired, notwith- 
standing the dark character which had been 
painted of Geraldine’s brother. 

On the ensuing day, accompanied by a train 


of attendants, and habited as lovers are fond 
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to array themselves, the Earl of Surry bent 
his course to the castle of the marquis. He 
arrived towards evening, and having announced 
himself at the gates, was forthwith admitted, 
and conducted to a splendid apartment, where 
he continued alone for some ten minutes, At 
the expiration of that time a page made his 
appearance, begging to know, on the part of 
his lord, to what he was indebted for the 
honor of the earl’s visit. Without hesitation 
Surry delivered the introductory letter of the 
grand duke; and the youth receiving it, with 
a low obeisance, retired from the apartment. 
Some time elapsed ere the page returned, 
but he appeared at length, and requested the 
earl to follow him. After traversing a noble 
gothic hall and mounting a flight of steps, 
Surry found himself in a gallery splendidly 
decorated with family portraits, banners and 
coats of mail, at the termination of which, the 
page pushed open a heavy oaken door and in- 
troduced the earl to the presence of the person 


whom he came to see. 
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However deceitful external appearances may 
be in many instances, yet nature made man a 
physiognomist, and the first look will frequently 
produce rooted impressions, which no after 
circumstances can ever entirely efface. Such 
proved the case in the present instance, Surry 
had every wish to be agreeably disappointed in 
the aspect of Geraldine’s brother, but he could 
not help feeling a strange repugnance towards 
the marquis at the first glance. Not that the 
features were by any means repulsive, for they 
were handsome and beautifully proportioned ; 
but the impression was produced by a general 
expression of cold calculating cunning, tending 
to awaken mistrust. 

The marquis, rising from his chair, with 
haughty and repellent air, coldly requested the 
earl to take a seat. 

“From the tenor of the duke’s letter, my 
lord,’ he said, “it appears that you have 
become desirous of forming an acquaintance 


with me. May I be permitted to enquire from 
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what motive you entertain such a wish towards 
one who mingles but little in society.” 

“TI conceive, my lord, that there is nothing 
very strange,” ) replied the earl, somewhat 
annoyed by his reception, “in men of equal 
rank being desirous of associating with one 
another. However, that you may not attribute 
the present intrusion to any light occasion, I 
will, with your permission, open my business, 
with all candour, as it is my custom to be 
frank and explicit in all circumstances.” 

The marquis, without making any reply, 
signified by an inclination of the head, that he 
was all attention, and Surry went on. 

“T need not tell you, my lord, that we are 
all on this earth more or less the creatures of 
circumstance, and that however resolute our 
will and fixed our purposes, our actions are all 
more or less influenced by affections which 
we cannot resist, and very frequently by pas- 
sions which taking possession of us before we 


are aware, leave us no longer the master of 


ourselves.” 
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“There are so many different affections,” 
answered the marquis, interrupting him, drily ; 
“that I am not prepared to reply to your lord- 
ship’s observations, until the particular passion 
to which you refer is stated. Some are violent 
and short lived; some milder, but more per- 
tinacious. ” 

“The passion to which I would particu- 
larly refer,’ replied the Earl of Surry, still 
piqued at the caustic manner of the other, 
“is a noble and a high one; otherwise I 
trust it would not find place in my bosom, 
although there be some men unfitted by nature 
to feel or understand it. I mean the passion of 
love !” 

“JT am totally at a loss, my Lord Surry,’ 
replied the marquis in the same cold tone, “to 
conceive how a feeling of the nature to which 
you refer, can in any way be connected with 
myself. I must therefore require a farther ex- 
planation.” 

“Tt is only connected with your lordship 


from your being the brother of a lady who has 
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awakened feelings in my heart which no one 
ever excited before, and to whom I am desirous 
of offering my hand, my station, and my purest 
affection.” | 

The marquis, in manner at least, evinced no 
slight degree of astonishment at Surry’s de- 
claration, and replied— 

“Tt is impossible for me to conjecture how 
my sister can ever have obtained the honour of 
your lordship’s notice, as she but rarely quits 
the precincts of this domain, and then is uni- 
formly veiled, in order to escape the gaze of 
strangers, which in existing circumstances 
would be unpleasant to her.” 

The earl in reply spoke of the circumstances 
which had introduced him to the Lady Geral- 
dine at the masquerade, and the accident 
which had at length displayed her face, so 
carefully concealed during their previous con- 
versation—touching gently, however, on the 
rudeness of the masked stranger, who he now 
felt assured was the man before him. 


“TI should have imagined your knowledge of 
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the world must have taught your lordship,” re- 
plied the marquis, “that impressions received 
from mere features are deceptive, and not to 
be depended upon. My lord, this is a romantic 
fancy ; one of those loves at first sight which 
we read of in the idle books of poets and story- 
mongers. How can you be at all aware of the 
character of the lady’s mind, whether her dis- 
position would assimilate with your own, or 
what discordant elements might be found in her 
nature to mar that prospect of felicity which 
you appear to have pictured to yourself with so 
much enthusiasm ?” 

“TI allow your observation to be generally 
correct,” said the earl; “ but I have so uni- 
formly found that there is within myself such 
an unerring monitor, that I would stake exist- 
ence on the result of any choice formed on a 
strong though sudden predilection. I. believe 
that there are such things as presentiments—as 
a sympathetic intelligence between soul and 
soul—as intimations of the spirit, which, like 


the lightning’s flash, illuminate in an instant a 
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world all otherwise in darkness; and in trusting 
to these, when they occur, I have never yet 
found myself in error. Small things may re- 
main doubtful, subject to the slow decision of 
human reason; but there are matters on which 
instinct decides at once, and, as far as my expe- 
rience teaches me, infallibly.” 

“Jt is fortunate, my lord, that you are gifted 
with so much foresight,” replied his host ; “which 
however, seems in other respects to have failed 
you on the present occasion. For I have un- 
happily to inform you that the lady to whom 
you aspire, is never fated to have your lordship 
for a protector.” 

Surry was prepared for obstacles ; but Geral- 
dine’s brother spoke inso cold and decided a tone, 
that it chilled the warm hopes within him ; and 
he replied: “ Painful as such an announcement 
must be for you to make, and me to hear, I 
cannot doubt that your lordship will readily 
inform me what insuperable barrier exists to 
the attainment of my wishes.” 


“It is of anature, my lord, not to be over- 
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come,” replied the marquis ; “my sister is irre- 
vocably devoted to monastic life,—nay, by such 
a tie is she bound, that his Holiness the Pope 
himself could not confer a dispensation, even 
were he desirous to do so.” 

“ My lord,” replied the earl, “do not, I be- 
seech you, at once crush ever hope in my bosom. 
Let me but have your sanction, and I will take 
upon myself to obtain the concurrence of the 
sovereign pontiff, and the sanction of the church. 
Yet, hear me for a moment, before you answer. 
Remember that your sister will in England 
enjoy a rank next to royalty itself; that I dis- 
dain all interested motives, although I know 
that you are wealthy, and doubt not that you 
are liberal. But to prove that I am influenced 
by no feeling but love and admiration, I re- 
nounce all title to any property which your sister 
may possess, and promise that a dowry shall 
be settled upon her, fully equal to her rank as 
your sister and her station as my wife. Nothing 
that worldly wealth, high dignity, and the devo- 


tion of a heart wholly her own, can do to make 
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her happy shall be wanting ; and I do therefore 
trust, that the nature of my proposal may so 
far obtain your acquiescence, as to justify me 
in pursuing the necessary steps to ascertain whe- 
ther the impediments you mention cannot be 
removed by the holy see. When this is de- 
cided, and not before, I may hope to be allowed 
to plead my own suit with the Lady Geraldine, 
leaving every other arrangement to be made 
conformable with your lordship’s wishes.” 

The marquis paused and thought for several 
minutes ere he replied; for it was difficult to 
find an excuse for rejecting peremptorily, an 
offer so made. 

“It would argue the height of injustice, my 
lord,” he answered at length ; “did I refuse to 
acknowledge the extreme liberality of your pro- 
posal. There is, however, one insurmountable 
objection to the gratification of your desires. 
I mean the strong and unconquerable predilec- 
tion entertained by the Lady Geraldine, for the 
life of the cloister. She has always resolved to 


dedicate her existence to prayer, and the service 
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of our Lord and Redeemer. You know that 
there does not exist any affection—no not even 
love itself, more powerful than religious enthu- 
siasm; by such feelings has my sister been 
governed through life, nor do I believe there 
is any power capable of withdrawing her affec- 
tions from this holy object.” 

As the marquis spoke, the eyes of the Earl 
of Surry were fixed upon his countenance, for 
he well remembered the assurance of Cornelius 
Agrippa, that the vows taken by Geraldine were 
repugnant to all the feelings of her heart ; and 
that, though she never had loved another, she 
would die with the name of Surry faltering on 
her lips ! 

Every information afforded by the astrologer 
had been as yet, too truly verified, for the earl 
to harbour a doubt on this particular point, and 
he heard the man before him stain his honour, 
by the utterance of a cool premeditated false- 
hood, with a sickening sensation of disgust and 
contempt, which he could hardly prevent trom 
showing itself on his countenance. Hiding his 
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feelings, however, as best as he might, he re- 
plied : 

“ You must observe, my lord, that I ask 
no interview with the Lady Geraldine, until 
it is ascertained that the vow whereby she 
has bound herself to a religious life will be 
dispensed with by the Romish see. Neither 
do I desire that the lady should be made ac- 
quainted with my suit, or the steps taken to 
remove the first great obstacle: nor can I wish 
you to concern yourself in any way with my 
efforts at the court of Rome. Let all the ex- 
penses, which Iam aware must be great, fall 
upon myself. When that great obstacle is re- 
moved, and I have permission to plead my own 
cause with the lady, if I am enabled to produce 
no change in her mind, all the toil, expense, and 
disappointment will be mine.” 

Whether the marquis did really hesitate, or 
whether he had no fresh objection ready to 
urge, against a proposal so fair and reasonable, 
I cannot tell ; but he was evidently shaken, and 


appeared at loss what to reply. The earl 
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warched his countenance closely, and perceiving 
his indecision, continued to urge his suit the 
more eagerly, adopting his arguments to what 
he knew of the character of the man. 

“ You run no risk, my lord,’ he said; “ by 
granting this favour you entail upon yourself 
no trouble or expence; and permit me, with all 
deference, to observe, that in the event of suc- 
cess crowning my efforts, the alliance of the 
Howards of England can in no degree bring 
shame upon the name of your noble family.” 

The marquis seemed now to have made up 
his mind; and assuming an air of satisfaction, 
he acceded to the terms proposed by the earl. 
An amicable understanding—and so far as Surry 
was concerned a sincere one—took place; but 
how far the same sincerity existed on the part of 
the brother of Geraldine, the sequel will show. 

As the shades of evening now began to fall 
the marquis, with not ungraceful courtesy, very 
different from his previous demeanor, invited 
the earl to remain with his retinue at the castle 
during the night. Surry offered some objec- 
o 2 
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tions in consequence of the number of persons 
in his suite; but in reply, the Italian nobleman 
would take ofno denial, saying’, that the walls of 
his castle were sufficiently wide to give accom- 
modation to the train, however numerous, and 
adding, that during the wars of earlier days, 
some hundreds of soldiery had formed the usual 
garrison. 

All being thus arranged, the marquis invited 
his guest, while waiting for the evening meal, to 
spect the state rooms of the castle, which were 
indeed, very magnificent as to decorations, and 
hung with many beautiful pictures. On entering 
one of the apartments, however, the earl seemed 
suddenly struck, and stopped short, in front of 
a full length portrait of his beautiful Geraldine ; 
and, wholly absorbed in the contemplation of 
that fair face, he forgot the presence of her bro- 
ther, who remained mute by his side watching, 
with no very pleasant expression, the changes 
of his countenance, as wrapped in the enthusi- 


asm of love, he stood dreaming of the bliss that 
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must brighten his destiny, should he ever be 
so happy as to call her his own for ever. 

In this state of forgetfulness of all around 
him, the earl continued for some minutes, and 
was only roused from it by the arrival of one 
of the varlets, to announce to the marquis that 
the banquet was served. Gently touching his 
noble guest upon the arm, Geraldine’s brother 
invited him to follow to the hall, and the earl re- 
luctantly quitted the picture, unconscious that his 
favourite page Hubert—surnamed le blond, from 
the exuberance of his beautiful flaxen hair, 
which fell in curls over his neck and shoulders 
—he is now a stout soldier as ever couched a 
lance—had entered the room, by an opposite 
door and remained for several moments, an 
anxious observer of his lord’s conduct. 

“ Every one who has lived in great houses 
must have remarked,’ continued Somers, 
“that there frequently exists an extraordinary 
degree of shrewdness in these young pages, 


which often proves of great service to their 
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noble employers. This same Hubert signor, 
whom I well know, was, at the period I speak 
of, under the age of sixteen. He was the son 
of one of the Duke of Norfolk’s retainors, and 
had proved himself in every respect worthy the 
patronage bestowed upon him. Indeed his 
attachment to his young lord has ever been 
boundless. 

Though the earl believed dhe secret of his 
heart to be known only to himself, yet, from 
words he had dropped during moments of ab- 
sence or anxiety, and from all those little traits 
and acts which betray secrets to a watchful eye 
and a mind quick in combinations, Hubert le 
blond had been led to suspect the cause of 
the sudden change of conduct and demeanour 
which had lately taken place in the earl. 
Pages indeed are always thinking about love, 
and he had formed no very mistaken opinion, 
even concerning the motive which prompted 
the present visit to the marquis. Eager to 


render his master every service in his power, 


he had been all eyes and ears from the moment 
they arrived at the castle; and the result of 


his shrewdness, Signor Riccio, will speedily 


appear. 


The repast to which the earl sat down, was 
of the most luxurious description, and the 
wines of the finest quality, which the vintages 
of France or Italy could produce. The mar- 
quis too, throwing away his cold and haughty 


reserve, strove to give zest to the meal by lively 
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repartee and anecdote. 


of his guest to keep up his share of the con- 


versation 


boured and painful; and finding all attempts 
to enliven the earl abortive, the marquis, 
at an early hour proposed retiring for the 
night. He escorted the English nobleman to 
his chamber himself, preceded by two attend- 
ants bearing torches, who having lighted the 
wax tapers in the room departed, and the mar- 


quis presenting the hand to his guest, cor- 


with gaiety, 


But the endeavours 


were obviously 


dially wished him a good night’s repose. The 
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la- 
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door closed behind him, and the earl found 
himself at liberty to indulge, unrestrained, the 
thoughts which had been so long striving for 


attention. 
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